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In the study of the Canterbury Tales, the Prologue of The Tale 
of Beryn as a possible source of light has been passed over too 
quickly. It has frequently been referred to in connection with the 
eustoms of pilgrims in general and of Canterbury pilgrims in par- 
ticular, but even in the latter connection it has been considered too 
often as an interesting example of Chaucerian influence which has 
not much relevancy to the understanding of Chaucer’s purposes. 

The bibliography is small. Miss Hammond’s Manual* lists the 
editions; Professor Griffith’s continuation? shows no additions to 
the literature; and Tucker and Benham’s bibliography*® omits it, 
although its importance for one aspect of fifteenth century eulture 
is not negligible. 

The most complete use of the Prologue of Beryn that I have 
seen is made by Stanley‘ in his description and history of Canter- 
bury. There, however, it furnishes material primarily for historical 
study of Canterbury, and only incidentally for Chaucerian study. 
Individual characters have been referred to as supporting one view 
or another of Chaucer’s pilgrims (e.g., Professor Curry’s analysis 
of the Pardoner) ,° but apparently no study has been made of the 
anonymous author’s understanding of Chaucer’s characterizations 
in general. In this connection, one might note that Furnivall says 
in his ‘‘ Forewords’’ to the Chaucer Society’s edition :° 


1 Hammond, E. P., Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, New York, 1908, 
p. 412. 

2 Griffith, D. D., A Bibliography of Chaucer 1908-1924, Seattle, 1926. 

3 Tucker, L. L., and A. R. Benham, A Bibliography of Fifteenth Century 
— with Special Reference to the History of English Culture, Seattle, 
928. 

4Stanley, A. P., Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 11th ed., London, 1887 
(especially ‘‘The Shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury,’’ pp. 187-302). 

5**The Secret of Chaucer’s Pardoner,’’ Jowrnal of Eng. and Germ. Phil., 
XVIII, 593-606; reprinted as chapter 3 of his Chaucer and the Mediaeval 
Sciences, New York, 1926. 

6 The Tale of Beryn with a Prologue of the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner 
with a Tapster at Canterbury, 1887; reprinted as E. E. T. 8. (E. 8.) CV, 1909. 
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Still, worse than Chaucer’s though the hand of the Beryn-writer is, a bit, and 
a good bit, of the master’s humour and lifelikeness, the later verser has in his 
Prologue. Chaucer’s characters are well kept up; and we can see with our 
own eyes the Pilgrims strolling about the town and visiting the Cathedral, as 
well as follow the after-supper adventures of that loose fish, the Pardoner, 
with Tapster Kit, who sold him so completely. ... The Beryn Prologue, 
then, is a piece of contemporary social history to be read and studied, whoever 
skips or skims the Tale. 

If Furnivall’s statement is true, that ‘*Chaucer’s characters are 
well kept up,’’ the Beryn Prologue should furnish us with knowl- 
edge of what a nearly contemporary poet believed Chaucer was 
trying to delineate in each of his characters. It is true that a 
stupid near-contemporary or even contemporary would probably 
fail to understand Chaucer's purposes, and that an intelligent per- 
son who lived a century after Chaucer might understand him less 
well than we; but the Beryn-writer is not stupid and he wrote 
within a half-century of Chaucer's death. It seems worth while, 
therefore, to examine his characters as a group to decide how well 
he kept up Chaueer’s characters, and how far he diverges in in- 
dividual cases from commonly accepted interpretations of char- 
acters or incidents. 

The characters most frequently mentioned (besides the Pardoner, 
whom we may better consider at the end) are the Knight (ll. 130; 
135-6; 145; 218-25; 231; 237-44; 382-9; 675), the Host (ll. 15- 
18; 157-62 ; 205-30; 380-9 ; 419-21; 680-730), and the Friar (II. 141- 
4; 180-90; 214-18; 253-80). The Chaucerian characters who are 
not mentioned at all are the Sergeant of the Law, the Franklin, the 
Shipman, the Nun’s Priest, the Doctor, the Plowman, and the 
Tradesmen. It is uneertain whether the Seeond Nun and the 
Canon’s Yeoman are referred to, as will appear in the later dis- 
cussion of the Prioress and the Yeoman. 

In the handling of the Knight, the Beryn-writer follows Chau- 
cer’s work quite exactly. The Knight is so evidently the most 
“‘worthy’’ of the pilgrims that his name is used twice in the in- 
clusive phrase, ‘‘The knyzt & all the feleshipp’’ (Il. 130, 675). On 
two other occasions he is evidently the leader of the crowd: 


The kny3te went with his compers toward pe holy shryne (1. 145) ; 


and 


The kny3t arose ther with al & cast on a fressher gown? 
And his sone a nothir, to walk in the town; 
And so did al the remnaunt pat were of pat aray (Il. 231-3). 
7 Since several of the pilgrims change their gowns, there is probably no 
reference here to the fact that Chaucer’s Knight has evidently made a vow 
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The deference paid to him by the others is evident in the Friar’s 
asking his opinion: 


‘“What sey vee, sir kny3te?’’ (1. 218), 
and in the Host ’s question : 
‘** Nowe woll wee to the souper, sir kny5t, seith yveur avyse?’’ (1. 382). 


His superior knowledge of *‘curtesy’’ is unquestioned, especially 
as it affects social precedence. At the door of the Cathedral and 
again at table in the inn, he arranges the pilgrims in correct order 

Then atte chirch dorr the curtesy gan to ryse, 

Tyl pe kny5t, of gentilnes pat knewe riste wele be guyse, 

Put forth be Prelatis, be Person, & his fere (ll. 135- 7); ; 

‘*Ffor I woll be yeur Marchall, '& serve 3ewe echone;’’ 

They wissh & sett riste as he bad, ech man with his fere (. 387-9). 

Ilis interest in warfare and in the training of his son are not 
forgotten : 

The kny3t with his meyne wentto se the wall 

And pe wardes of the town, as to a knyst befall; 
Devising ententiflich pe strengthis al a bout, 

Anda poyntid to his sone pe perell & be dout, 

Ffor shot of Arblast — of bowe, & eke for shot of gonne, 
Vn to pe wardis of the town, & howe it my5t be wone; 
And al defence ther a geyn, aftir his entent 

He declarid compendiously (ll. 237-48). 

His readiness to serve according to the agreement at the begin- 

ning of the pilgrimage appears in his answer to the Host: 
‘*Sir, as yee devise 
I must obey, yee woot wele’’ (Il. 384-5) ; 
and his customary humility is certainly recalled by his choosing to 
be **Marchall’’ and to eat after the others with the ‘officers’? (11. 
v87-8). 

There may be some dispute concerning one speech of the Knight. 
When the Clerk (ll. 252-62) argues that the Friar’s knowledge of 
‘*falshede, vice, & eke a theff’’ is commendable,— 

‘*F for who so [has such knowledge] may eschew it, and let it pas by, 
And els he my3te fall ther on, vnware & sodenly,’’ 


the comment of the Knight is: 


‘*Lo! what is worthy ... for to be a clerk! 

To sommon a mong vs hem[herp] pis mocioune was ful derk; 
I comend his wittis & eke his clerge, 

Ffor of ethir parte he savith honeste’’ (Il. 263-6). 


not to change his armor-stained ‘‘habergeoun’’ until he has gone to the 
shrine. 
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I take this speech to be ridicule of the Clerk’s *‘logik,’’ which brings 
an application so different from that which the Knight’s decency 
of character would instinctively make. 

In summary, the Knight of the Beryn Prologue is identical with 
Chaucer’s Knight in being considered by his fellows as_ their 
superior, in his knowledge of *‘curtesy.’* in his interest in warfare, 
in his humility of bearing, in his readiness to keep his word, and in 
his disgust with anything base. In no respect is he different. 

The Host, who is the appointed leader of Chaucer’s pilgrims, also 
retains his character in the Beryn Prologue : 

Hir Hoost of Southwork pat with hem went, as ye have herde, 
That was rewler of hem al, of las & eke of more, 

Ordeyned hir dyner wisely, or they to chirch went, 

Such vitaillis as he fond in town, & for noon opir sent (ll. 15-18). 

In the Cathedral, he continues to rule the **lewde sotes,’’ who 
are arguing about the significance of the pictures in the windows: 
‘*Pese!’’ quod the hoost of Southwork, ‘‘let stond pe wyndow glasid! 

Goith vp & doith yeur offerynge! Yee semeth half amasid! 

Sith yee be in company of honest men & good, 

Worchith somwhat aftir, & let be kynd of brode 

Pas for a tyme! I hold it for the best; 

Ffor who doith after company, may lyve the bet in rest’’ (1. 157-62). 

After dinner he thanks all the company for so well keeping the 
agreement that every man should tell a tale on the trip. Then he 
reminds them that on the return trip each one is to tell ‘‘a nobir,’’ 


for 
‘«Thus we were accordit, and I shuld be a rothir 


To set 3ewe in governaunce by ri3tful Iugement’’ (ll. 212-3). 
(As to an apparent misunderstanding regarding the supper that is 
to be given for the winner of the story-telling contest, see below 
under the Friar. ) 

Then the Host decides that they shall all have a good time during 
the afternoon, according to individual preferences, come betimes to 
supper and then to bed, so that they may rise early and depart 
(II. 227-30). 

The Host’s consistently deferential attitude to the Knight ap- 
pears in his question : 

‘Nowe woll wee to the souper, sir knys3t, seith yeur avyse?’’ 
Quod the hoost ful eurteysly (Il, 382-3). , ° 

Twice again he shows his tactful control of even the wilder spirits 

of the erowd. Tle and the Merchant were ‘‘at a countis’”’ rather 
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late in the evening when they were irritated by the noise of the 
singers : 


But sit they preyd hem curteysly to reste for to wend; 
And so they did, al they route, bey dronk & made an ende (Il. 421-2). 


And in the morning, when they reach the end of town, he begins to 
cheer them all up. First he mentions at some length the beauty of 
the day, the birds, the flowers, April showers, and green trees. 
Recognizing that several of them have a *‘morning after’’ feeling, 
he calls for a volunteer to begin the story-telling. It isn’t advisable 
to draw lots, because the lot may fall to some sleepy one, or to one 
with a ‘‘hang-over’’ who talked and sang too late last night, or to 
one who can’t talk very well while fasting, or to one who is not 
‘‘jocounde’’ without breakfast (11. 680-716). The admiration of the 
pilgrims is expressed by the Merchant: 

‘*By pe rood of Bromholm,’’ quod the Marchaunte tho, 

‘*As fer as I have saylid, riden, & I-go, 

Sawe I nevir man sit, to fore pis ilch day, 

So well coude rewle a company, as our hoost, in fay. 

His wordis been so comfortabill, & comith so in seson, 

That my wit is ovircom, to make any reson 

Contrary to his counsaill, at myne ymaginacioune ; 

Wherefor I woll tell a tale to yeur consolacioune, 

In ensaumpill to sewe’’ (ll. 717-25). 

It is evident that the Beryn-writer has been impressed with the 
firmness but taetfulness, the professional ability (ll. 17-18), the 
ready resourcefulness, and the prudence® of Chaucer's Host. 

The Friar, who is deseribed by Chaucer as ** wantown’’ and know- 
ing “*muchel of daliaunce and fair langage,’’ as simoniacal, and as 
dealing with *‘selleres of vitaille,’’ is the same person in the Beryn 
Prologue. When the pilgrims line up at the entrance of the Cathe- 
dral, he exhibits his wantonness: he tries to get the holy water 
brush so that he may sprinkle the rest of the group, 


So longid his holy conscience to se be nonnys fase (1. 144). 


Apparently his eagerness to compound sins is referred to by the 
Miller's warning to the Summoner, as they are stealing the ‘*signes’’ 
in the shop: 


‘*Hussht! pees!’’ quod pe Miller, ‘‘seist powe nat the frere, 
Howe he lowrith vndir his hood with a doggissh ey? 
Hit shuld be a pryuy thing that he coude nat a spy.’’ (Il. 180-2). 
§ The hoost of Southwork, as ye knowe, pat had no spice of rage, 
But al thing wroust prudenciall, as sobir man & wise (Il. 380-1). 
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After dinner, when the Host reminds them of their agreement to 

tell a story on the return trip, the Friar assents but hastens to add: 
‘“Yee grauntid of yeur curtesy pat wee shuld also, 
Al the hole company, sope with 3ewe at ny3te. a = 
Thus I trow pat it was: what sey yee, sir knyste?’’ (ll. 216-5). 

It looks at first sight as if the Friar were trying to get a free 
meal, either from the redoubtable Host or from the others, but the 
answer of the Host leaves open the question of who is to pay for 
the supper: 

‘*It shal nat nede,’’ quod the hoost, *‘to axe no withes; 

Yeur record is good I-nowe; & of yeur gentilnes 

3it I prey 5ewe efft ageyn; for, by Seynt Thomas shryne, 

And yee woll hold eovenaunt, I wol hold myne’’ (ll. 219-22). 
Possibly we have here the first instance of a misunderstanding of 
Chaucer by the Beryn-writer. But whether it is a misunderstand- 
ing or merely a failure to make clear the fact that the pilgrims were 
to stand the cost of the supper, the incident shows the Friar’s in- 
terest in meals. 

After dinner the Monk invites the Friar and the Parson to visit 
a friend of his. He justifies the associating of such different char- 
acters by reminding them: 

‘*And yee [be] my brothir in habit & in possessioune. 

And now I am her, me thinkith it is to doon, 

To preve it in dede, what cher he wold me make, 

And to 3ewe, my frende, also for my sake’’ (lJ. 271-4). 
As they three went off together they talked ‘‘of holy matere’’ 
(doubtless ‘‘ecclesiastical’’ in the meaning), because the Parson 
and the Friar could hardly be congenial on any other subject. 

These passages, with the Clerk’s remarks concerning the Friar’s 
knowledge of **falshede, vice, & eke a theff,’’ include all the direet® 
references to the Friar. He appears to be completely Chaucerian 
in al! of his characteristics. 

®If the Friar is included in two references to ‘‘Prelatis,’’ they give no 
further information about him: (1) At the Cathedral door, the Knight ar- 
ranged the pilgrims in correct order and first: 

: Put forth be Prelatis, be Person & his fere (1. 137). 

(2) In the late afternoon, when supper is proposed, the Knight Says: 

<* Then takith bese prelatis to 3ewe, & wasshith, & go sit’’ (1. 386). 
In Chaucerian usage ‘‘ prelate’? means a clergyman of higher order, a bishop, 
abbot, or prior. The Monk is clearly a ‘‘prelate,’’ the Prioress is probably in- 
cluded in the term, and since the Friar is near the head of the procession (note 
his attempt to sprinkle holy water upon the others as they enter) and is not 


mentioned by name, he too may be included among the ‘‘Prelatis.’’ The 
eRe ‘eae tag . ; 
Parson’s ‘‘fere’’ I take to be the Nun’s Priest, for his brother the Plowman 
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Other characters mentioned more than onee are the Merchant 
(4x), the Miller (3x), the Summoner (3x), the Squire (2x), the 
Parson (2x), and the Monk (2x). The Yeoman is mentioned once 
by name, but is undoubtedly included in the Knight’s **meyne’’ 
(1. 237). 

The Merchant receives mention the first time after dinner. The 
Knight has asked for endorsement of his opinion, and 


The Monke & eke the Marchaunte & al seid ‘‘3e!’’ (1. 225). 


In this case, I believe he enters largely by alliteration. The Monk 
is the most important social figure after the Knight. and the Mer- 
chant’s name follows easily. Another and more convincing case of 
alliterative grouping is found later: 

The Marchaunt & be Mauncipill, pe Miller & pe Reve, 

And the Clerk of Oxinforth, to townward gon they meve, 

And al the othir meyne (ll. 295-7). 
Only alliteration explains the selection of names in |. 295. These 
characters, of course, are not grouped in their wanderings about 
town; they are mentioned as representative of the whole number 
of those not previously disposed of. In each of the above cases, 
the social position of the Merchant also justifies his mention: in 
the first ease, he follows the Monk; in the second, he leads the 
middle and lower ¢lass group. 

At the end of the Prologue, as already stated, the Merchant ¢om- 
mends the Host’s taet and good sense, and volunteers to tell the 
first story (Il. 717-32). 

The only reference to the Merchant's general interest in finances 
occurs during the description of the singing and drinking of the 
evening: 

The hoost of Southwork herd hem wele, & be Marchaunt both, 
As they were at a countis, & wexen som what wroth, 
But 3it they preyd hem curteysly to reste for to wend (ll. 419-21). 

The handling of the Merchant by the Beryn-writer, therefore, 
gives no positive evidence that he has been much impressed with 
Chaucer’s deseription; on the other hand, he does not in any re- 
spect differ from his model. The assignment of the Tule of Beryn 


would not be allowed to precede the others. The absence of any definite refer- 
ence to the Nun’s Priest might justify a belief that the Friar is the ‘‘fere.’’ 
As to the punctuation of the line, see the end of the discussion of the Monk 
below. 
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to the Merchant shows an appropriateness absent in Chaucer's 
Merchant’s Tale. 

Both the Summoner and the Miller are clearly replicas of Chau- 
cer’s figures. The friendship between the Summoner and the 
Pardoner expresses itself in Chaucer particularly in song. So in 
the Beryn Prologue, as soon as the Pardoner begins to sing after 
supper, 

He clepid to hym the Sompnoure bat was his own discipill . . . 
And stoden so holowing, for no thing wold they leve (ll. 415-17), 
until the Host and the Merchant send them off to bed. 

The Summoner’s blackmailing habits are reflected in his demand 
for ‘‘halff part,’’ whispered in the ears of the Miller and the 
Pardoner as they are dividing the brooches which the Miller has 
stolen in the shop. During the same incident appears his hatred 
of the Friar, when the Miller has ealled his attention to the latter’s 
‘‘lowring’’ eye, which can spy out everything: 

‘*So eursid a tale he told of me, the devil of hell hym spede 
And me, but yf I pay hym wele’’ (ll. 185-6). 

Ile makes no answer to the Clerk’s defense of the Friar (ll. 251- 
66), perhaps because he is amazed at the Clerk’s *‘wittis & eke his 
clerge.”’ 

Besides stealing the brooches, which clearly reealls Chaucer's 
“*Wel koude he stelen corn.’’ the Miller behaves as Chaueer has 
described him. In the first mention of him, he is grouped with the 
Pardoner **& obir lewde sotes,’’ who sit down in the Cathedral and 
look around until their interest is aroused by the figures in the 
stained-glass windows. They interpret the pictures quite wrongly, 
finding spears, quarter-staves, and rake-handles in what were prob- 
ably St. Thomas’ erosier and cross-staff. (See the illustration in 
Stanley, p. 300.) The Miller, who from the thickness of his skull 
probably knew all about quarter-staves, assures the others they are 
looking at a spear (Il. 147-56), 

After supper, he and the Cook (both of whom had been intoxi- 
cated on the trip) 


i dronken by the moon 
['wyes to ech othir (ll. 410-11). 


bes ee 
Their double drinking seems to be the souree of the Pardoner’s 
mspiration to his song, ‘‘Doubil me this burdoun.’’ Apparently 
the Miller is not a songster, for he does not join the Pardoner’s 
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group, nor are his bag-pipes mentioned. But the presence of the 
Reeve might explain his failure to join the singers. 

The Squire, the Parson, and the Monk are each mentioned twice. 
In each case the Squire is quite consistent with Chaucer’s character. 
After dinner, he, with his father and the better provided pilgrims, 
‘‘east on a fresscher gown’’ (J, 231). The Knight takes him and 
the Yeoman (‘‘his meyne’’) to view the defenses of the city. As 
his father carefully explains the military details, 

All that evir he ment, 
He? sone perseyvid every poynt, as he was ful abill 
To Armes, & to travaill, and persone covenabill; 
He was of al factur, aftir fourm of kynde; 
And for to deme his governaunce, it semed pat his mynde 
Was much in his lady pat he lovid best, 
That made hym offt to wake when he shuld have his rest (ll. 244-50). 

The references to the Parson have already been discussed under 
the Friar. Being a clergyman, he is near the head of the procession 
into the Cathedral; and for the same reason he is invited by the 
Monk to join him and the Friar in a visit to a friend. 

Both of the references to the Monk, too, have been explained, the 
first under the Merchant, the second under the Friar. In the latter 
ease, it is not uninteresting to note that the ‘‘manly’’ Monk, the 
‘‘wantown’’ Friar, and the **benygne’’ Parson could pass a pleas- 
ant evening over ‘Pe gaseoyn & eke the ruyne’’ (1. 280). Surely 
the worldly tolerance of the Monk and the holy tolerance of the 
Parson are worthy of Chaucer himself. 

There is one questionable passage which should be mentioned 
here, in connection with the entrance of the pilgrims into the 
Cathedral. Furnivall prints: 

Then atte Chirech[e] dorr the curtesy gan to ryse, 

Tyl pe kny3t, of gentilnes, bat knewe rizte wele be guyse, 

Put forth pe Prelatis, pe Person, & his fere. 

A monk, pat toke be spryngill with a manly chere, 

And did [right] as the maner is, moillid al hir patis, 

Everich aftir othir, riste as bey wer of states (ll. 135-40). 
The period after ‘‘fere’’ (|. 137) was replaced by a comma in a 
note '* apparently made by EF. J. Vipan, who adds: ‘‘ Perhaps also 
for A monk we should read The monk; in any ease this monk is 
the monk of the Canterbury Tales; the words ‘manly chere’ agree 





19 There igs no reason to emend to His, with Furnivall. 
't Here, as elsewhere, I have disregarded printed symbols of peculiar r’s, 
n’s, and 1’s. 


12 Chaucer Soc. edition, p. 178. 
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with the description given of him by the Host in the Prologue to 
the Monk's Tale.”’ 

I believe the original punctuation is correct, and that **moillid 
al hir patis’’ is the predicate of **.A monk,”’ not a mere restatement 
of ‘‘did as the maner is.’’ This monk is not the pilgrim, but one 
of the attendants in the Cathedral who met the entering pilgrims 
and blessed them. 

Of the remaining characters, who are mentioned by name but 
once each. the Clerk, the Cook, the Maneiple, and the Yeoman 
show no certain differences from Chauecr’s characters. The Clerk's 
interest in ‘‘logik’’ has been referred to above, at the end of the 
discussion of the Knight. The ironical commeut of the Knight 
draws no defense from the Clerk, who has probably been exereis- 
ing his talents without any particular personal feeling. The Cook’s 
drinking with the Miller is quite consistent with his Chaucerian 
behavior. The Maneiple, whom Chaucer describes only as a clever, 
dishonest servant, and the Yeoman, are mentioned here only as 
joining the Pardoner, the Summoner, and the Reeve in song (Il. 
415-16). It is possible that this is the Canon’s Yeoman, since noth- 
ing distinctive of either yeoman is mentioned. 

The Reeve’s joining the singers is difficult to explain. The 
‘“‘selendre colerik man’? who always ‘‘rood the hyndreste of oure 
route’’ is hard to visualize *‘holowing’’ with a group. This is the 
second case of apparent inconsisteney with Chaucer (see the dis- 
cussion of the Friar), but only the first case of inconsistency of 
character. 

While the other pilgrims are passing the afternoon in seeing the 
sights of the town, the Wife of Bath and the Prioress walk about 
in the garden. This appears at first thought to be a strange com- 
bination, but the author explains it at onee: 


The wyff of bath was so wery, she had no will to walk (1. 281). 


The author realizes that the Prioress and Alison can have little in 
common, but on the pilgrimage strange combinations occur for very 
ordinary reasons. There is no one at the inn for the talkative 
woman to associate with except the Prioress, for the host's wife 
and Kit the tapster are surely busy during the afternoon. And the 
gentle Prioress is not one to rebuff a tired, lonely woman here in 
the very neighborhood of St. Thomas. Instead of an inconsistency, 
I think we have here excellent characterization of the Prioress, and 
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perhaps some insight into the hidden romanticism of the Wife 
which appears in her Tale. 

She toke the Priores by the hond: ‘‘Madam, wol ye stalk 

Pryuely in to be garden, to see the herbis growe, 

And aftir, with our hostis wyff, in hir parlour rowe? 

I woll gyve 3ewe the wyne, & yee shull me also; 

F for tyll wee go to soper wee have nau3t ellis to do.’’ 

The Priores, as vomman taust, of gentil blood, & hend, 

Assentid to hir counsell; and forth gon they wend, 

Passing forth sofftly into the herbery (ll. 282-9), 
where the various herbs and vegetables are mentioned. The 
Prioress’ high social position and love of ‘‘chere of court’? make 
the Wife’s deference the more pleasing to her, no doubt, and ** pitee 
renneth soone in gentil herte.”’ 

There is no mention of the Second Nun, the *‘chapeleyn.’’ While 

the pilgrims file into the Cathedral, we have noted, the Friar tried 
to get the privilege of sprinkling them with holy water: 


So longid his holy conscience to see pe Nonnys fase. 


If this line refers to the Second Nun, it has no value for our under- 
standing of the Prioress; but since Chaucer never described the 
Second Nun either in the Prologue or in the links, it is probable 
that the line refers to the Prioress. If so, it is evident that the 
author believed Chaucer’s Prioress to be young as well as hand- 
some, Which has not always been admitted." 

In the forty-five distinet references to seventeen different char- 
acters thus far examined, there appears to be only one which is in- 
consistent with Chauee.’s characterizations; i. e., the Reeve is made 
to join the group of singers. Two other characters, the Maneiple 
and the Yeoman, are referred to only as singers. In addition, there 
is the apparent misunderstanding by the author of the arrange- 
ments for the supper at the Tabard Inn. The remaining forty-one 
references are positively consistent with Chaucer. The percentage 
of consistency, then, is more than ninety (or, if the brief references 
to the Manciple and the Yeoman are disregarded, more than ninety- 
five). In view of such evident understanding of Chaueer’s char- 
acterizations, the Beryn-writer’s interpretation of the one character 
as yet undiscussed, his assumption that the pilgrims reach Canter- 
bury ‘‘at mydmorowe,’’ and his assignment of but one tale to each 
pilgrim on each half of the journey deserve consideration. 

13 BP. g., Sister M. Madeleva, Chaucer's Nuns and Other Essays, New York, 
1925, pp. 20-25. 
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The most complete analysis of Chaucer's Pardoner is that by 
Professor Curry (see note 5). Froma convineing number of pre- 
Chaucerian writers, he cites opinions that the Pardoner’s physical 
characteristics are those of ‘‘a glutton, a libertine, and a drunk- 
ard,’’ an ‘‘impudent and most dangerous’’ person of ‘‘impoverished 
blood, lack of virility, and effeminacy of mind.’’ Professor Curry 
eomes to the conclusion that Chaucer has described a glutton and 
drunkard, a eunuchus ex nativitate, whose disability is perfectly 
evident both to scholars and to such lay persons as the Host, but 
who tries to coneeal his weakness by singing amatory songs, elaim- 
ing to ‘‘have a jolly wench in every toune,’’ and threatening to 
marry a wife. (Being apparently less aware than the Host of his 
marks of impotence, he does not cover his tell-tale ‘‘colpons’’ but 
rides almost bareheaded for the world to see. ) 

In the Beryn Prologue, Professor Curry sees the same Pardoner 
being fooled by the Tapster, who recognizes his weakness and plays 
on him. The endeavors of the Pardoner to spend the night with 
Kit are motivated, not by ordinary lust, but by thoughts of it: 
‘Being feeble in body, though not necessarily entirely impotent, 
he permits his polluted imagination to revel in thoughts of lust 
and fleshly delights.”’ 

Yet, in some 450 lines devoted to the description of the Pardon- 
er’s attempt at amorousness, he is treated by the author and by 
Kit and her paramour as if he were an ordinary suitor for her 
favor. Since his adventure covers more than half of the Prologue, 
the author would have plenty of opportunities at least to hint at 
any feeling of Kit’s that the Pardoner was impotent or less than 
ordinarily virile; instead he shows us that Kit is already supplied 
with a lover who is quite ready to defend his rights in her. Her 
trick upon the Pardoner appears to be no more significant than 
those she might play upon the Cook, the Miller. or any other visitor 
to the inn. In fact, the author says of the plan of Kit, her para- 
mour, and Jack the inn-keeper: 


It was a shrewid company; they had servid so many oon (1. 464). 


Professor Curry's argument that the Pardoner is a glutton and 
a tavern-reveler is as well supported here as in Chaucer. While 
the other pilgrims are trying to make arrangements for meals and 
beds, the Pardoner slips away at once to the tapster, presumably te 
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eat and drink. There is no hint that he goes for amatory reasons; 
indeed, he has apparently never seen her before: 
‘*Welcom, myne owne bropere,’’ 

Quod she, with a ffrendly look, al redy for to kys; 

And he, as a man I-lernyd of such kyndness, 

Bracyd hir by the middill, & made hir gladly chere 

As pouse he had I-knowe hir al the rathir yeer. 

She halid hym in to the tapstry, bere hir bed was makid: 

Lo, here I ligg (quod she) my selff al ny3t al nakid 

Without mannys company, syn my love was dede (ll. 22-29). 

As any other man of his tastes might be, he is led on by her be- 
havior to believe that his advances will be well received. After a 
conversation during which she weeps over her forsaken condition 
and is comforted by the Pardoner, she offers him a drink, which he 
refuses because he is still fasting. Thereupon she buys him a pie, 
but he is so slow to eat it that she reminds him twice that he is not 
eating : 

‘Ete & be merry,’’ quod she, ‘‘why breke yee nowt!* yeur fast? 

To waite more feleshipp, it were but work in wast’’ (ll. 71-72). 

‘*se etith & beith mery, we woll speke bere of sone’’ (1. 77). 
Nothing further is said at the time about food or drink. She asks 
his name, and tells hers. He says that he loves her, but she is coy. 
He gives her a groat in payment for the pie, and interprets her 
dream to mean that she will have a second husband. There is no 
further time for love-making, for the Cathedral is beckoning. The 
Pardoner leaves Kit but intends to return soon. When he does 
come back during the afternoon, he arranges to spend the night 
with her, and gives her money with which to buy a late supper. 
The supper and the pie (if he ate it) are the sum of his gluttony ; 
he refuses the drink Kit offers him. After supper with the pil- 
grims he becomes a tavern reveler to the extent of gathering others 
about him and leading them in song until a late hour. but is not 
said to drink deeply. 

This liking for song, which is referred to by Chaucer, appears on 
other occasions. He uses it to try to impress Kit (1. 70), and he 
shows his pretended cheerfulness on the following morning by 
singing as the pilgrims prepare to leave (1. 671). 

Besides being a singer, the Pardoner is as acquisitive as in Chau- 
cer. His apparent generosity to Kit is explained by his resolve to 
pick her pocket that night, and the man who gains his income from 


14 Ms, nowe. 
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the hopes and fears of poor peasants is not above helping the Miller 
to steal brooches in the shop. 

The fact that the Pardoner’s learning is less impressive to edu- 
cated persons than to his usual rustie vietims is evident here as in 
Chaucer. The Beryn-writer groups him with **be Miller & obir 
lewde sotes,’” but Kit, like most of the ignorant, is apparently im- 
pressed by his assumption of learning: ‘‘ Yee clerkis con so much 
in book’’ (1. 343) ; ** pouze vee be a elerk’’ (1. 349). 

In summary, the Pardoner is deseribed here as in Chaucer as a 
friend of the Summoner, a singer, a prever upon the poor and ig- 
norant, a pretended clerk, and one who tries to have **a jolly weneh 
in every toune’’; he is not intemperate in food or drink; and he is 
not evidently impotent or nearly so. 

The question of Chaucer’s plan of the pilgrimage is affeeted by 
the Beryn Prologue. The Prologue of the Parson’s Tale is very 
definite in its deseription of the time as about four o’eloeck in the 
afternoon, which would bring the pilgrims into Canterbury at about 
five o’clock. But the best manuscripts have the contradictory line: 

Ten of the clokke it was tho, as I gesse (1. 5), 
and the Beryn Prologue states : 
They toke hir In & loggit hem at mydmorowe, I trowe (1. 15). 

There is no ineonsisteney in time within the Beryn Prologue, for 
the pilgrims hasten to order their dinner, hire their lodging, and 
make their visit to the shrine before eating dinner. The discrepancy 
between the Parson's Prologue and the Beryn Prologue is explain- 
able in three ways: 

1. The Parson’s Tale was told as the pilgrims approached Can- 
terbury, and the Beryn-writer and the seribes who used ‘‘ten’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘four’’ attempted to force the Chaucerian procedure to 
follow the common custom of pilgrims, who usually arrived in the 
morning. 

2. The Beryn-writer may have failed through carelessness or 
through ignorance of the astronomical references to understand all 
of the lines of the Parson’s Prologue whieh contradict the hour 
**ten.’’ 

3. The Parson’s Tale was told as the journey back to South- 
wark was almost finished, and the scribes responsible for ‘‘ten,”’ 
being unaware of that fact, tried to connect the Parson’s Tale to 
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the Manciple’s Tale, which was certainly told in the morning and 
possibly on the journey to Canterbury. In this ease the Beryn- 
writer may have avoided the error of the scribes. 

The first of the above possibilities is readily understandable, as 
far as it affects the Beryn-writer, for he was apparently a monk of 
Canterbury’ and thoroughly familiar with the customs of pilgrims 
in the fifteenth century. The second possibility seems remote, in 
view of the fact that he was composing a continuation of the pil- 
grimage. He must have read carefully any section of Chaucer’s 
work which he believed to be connected closely in time with the in- 
cidents which he was about to deseribe. 

The third possibility seems to me the most probable. The lines in 
the Parson’s Prologue whieh hint at the completion of the whole 
journey (ll. 6-21; 47-51; 63) rather than of the first half may have 
impressed themselves upon the Beryn-writer more deeply than the 
hint that the Parson has not as vet told any tale on the pilgrimage. 
In the absenee of any knowledge of Chaucer’s possible plans for 
the telling of the missing tales, we cannot be sure that the Parson 
might not have told an earlier tale in cireumstances which pre- 
vented any question of his attitude toward ‘‘fables’’ or of his eler- 
ical position. 

There remains one other question of interpretation upon which 
the Beryn Prologue throws some light. In the Tabard Inn, the 
Host proposed : 

‘*That ech of you, to shorte with your weye, 

In this viage shal telle tales tweye,— 

To Caunterburyward, I mean it so, 

And homward he shal tellen othere two,— 

Of aventures that whilom han bifalle’’ (A 791-5). 
It is usually assumed that lines 793-4 are Chaucer’s, and that he 
planned to have four tales told by each pilgrim. If sueh was his 
plan, there is no evidence of it in the Canterbury Tales as we have 
them, and the parenthetical construction makes one suspect that at 
best the lines are an afterthought. The unquestioning assumption 
by the Beryn-writer that each pilgrim was to tell one tale during 
each half of the journey : 


15 At the end of the Taie of Beryn is the colophon: 
Nomen Autoris presentis Cronica Rome 
Et translatoris / Filius eecclesie Thome. 
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‘¢. . , the covenant, in Southwork bat was made, 
That euery man shuld, by the wey, with a tale glade 
Al the hole company in shorting of pe wey; 


And al is wel perfourmed, but Pan nowe pus I sey, 

That wee must so homward, eche man tel a nopir’’ (ll. 207-11), 
supports a belief that lines 793-4 are either a post-Chaucerian in- 
sertion made by someone who was influenced by the apparent at-— 
tempt to have the Cook tell two tales and by the fact that Chaucer 
tells a complete tale and a fragment; or an addition by Chaucer 
himself after the plan had already become circulated in its simpler 
form. 

















NOTES ON MARLOWE’S DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


By C. F. TucKER BROOKE 
Yale University 
As a supplement to Dr. Boas’s admirable edition of Doctor Faustus, 
reviewed in the October number of Philological Quarterly, the follow- 
ing notes may be found useful. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

The unique copy of the 1619 Quarto, mentioned by Dr. Boas on 
page 4 of his edition, is now in the possession of Mr. Robert Garrett 
of Baltimore, and has been there since its acquisition in 1905. Pro- 
fessor Hazelton Spencer of Johns Hopkins has assisted me in con- 
firming the fact that the book is still in the Garrett Library. 

A quarto edition of Faustus, published by John Wright in 1628, 
seems not to have been mentioned hitherto in any printed work.t A 
copy was discovered by Mr. Aitken in the library of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, after the appearance of my edition in 1910, and was collated 
by me in 1920. It contains no textual changes worthy of special 
note, but is an independently printed edition with a number of minor 
misprints peculiar to itself. The extant copy has many marginal 
scribbles in manuscript (mostly doggerel verse), as well as the fol- 
lowing names:—(sig. A4) “M* Robert Voysey”; (B4) “for M* Robert 
Collier’; (G2) “for M* John Butler at his house in Burford”: 
(H1*) “Capt. S. Siluester.”” On the title-page, the abbreviated name 
of the author, “Ch. Mar.” has been completed with a pen to read 
“Ch. Marloe.” 


Il. COMMENTARY AND TEXTUAL NOTES. 

Prologue (Chorus), line 6 To daunt his heavenly verse. The “B” 
text substitutes “vaunt,”’ which seems to me feebler and too obvious 
not to be suspect. “Daunt” in the sense of jade makes a good sense, 
and is supported by Tamburlaine 1071 (Part I, III. ii. 86), “my 
daunted thoughts” and Hero and Leander (Chapman) IV. 334, “god 
of undaunted verse.” 

Scene i (Faustus’ opening soliloquy). I do not believe that editors 
of Marlowe have noted the similarity of this to a passage in Lyly’s 


1 Except, most briefly, in my article on “The Marlowe Canon,” PMLA, 
XXXVII (1922), 379. 
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Euphues (ed. Bond, 1.241, ll. 26 ff.):—‘Philosophie, Phisicke, Di- 
uinitie, shal be my studie. O ye hidden secrets of Nature, the expresse 
image of morall vertues, the equall ballaunce of Iustice, the medicines 
to heale all diseases, how they beginne to delyght me. The Axiomaes 
of Aristotle, the Maxims of Iustinian, the Aphorismes of Galen, haue 
sodaynelye made such a breache into my minde that I seeme onely 
to desire them which did onely earst detest them.” Mr. Bond’s note 
ignores Marlowe, but Messrs. Croll and Clemons, in their edition of 
Euphues, remark aptly that the paragraph “has some similarity with 
the opening speech of Faustus in Marlowe's play.” 

Line 40 (1.1.12) on kai me on. The Latin equivalent, ens et non 
ens, is found in the Latin play of Pedantius, acted at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, about 1580. Dr. Moore Smith’s note (line 1123 of his 
edition) does not mention Marlowe, but cites the very apposite parallel 
in Lodge’s Defence of Poetry: “your dunce Doctors in their reasons 
de ente et non ente.” 

Line 93 (1.1.66) The German Valdes. Dr. Boas correctly remarks: 
“No such personage is known in the circle of the historical Faustus’’; 
and Ward asks, “Why should Faustus distinguish Valdes as a German, 
when he was himself of that nation?”’ The answer, I think, is simply 
that the historical Valdes (doubtless Juan de Valdes, the Spanish 
humanist and religious writer, who died in 1541) was not a German. 
The phrase means what “the German Cervantes” would. That is, 
Marlowe, desiring to bring Faustus into relation with two fellow- 
countrymen famous for metaphysical subtlety, names the only one he 
can think of, Cornelius Agrippa, and invents a mythical companion 
for him whom he designates as the German Valdes. 

Line 116 (1.i.89) I'll have them wall all Germany with brass. 
As has been frequently pointed out, this comes, not from the legend 
of Faust, but from that of Friar Bacon, who intended to wall Eng- 
land with brass. The line has relevance to the question of the date 
of Dr. Faustus, which Dr. Boas has profitably re-opened. Marlowe 
might have got the hint from the prose history of Friar Bacon, but 
it seems more likely to have come from Greene’s play, and can be 
taken with the other evidence that Dr. Faustus followed instead of 
preceded Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


Line 117 (L.i.90) And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberge. 
The “B” Text has “Wittenberg,” and Dr. Boas remarks: “In this flight 
of fancy Marlowe did not trouble about his usual geographical accu- 
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racy. Wittenberg is on the Elbe.” Does it not indicate that the “A” 
reading is what Marlowe wrote and that he thought of the university 
town as the capital of Wurtemberg? It would doubtless be unduly 
pressing the evidence for a late date to connect this error with the 
famous visit to England of Frederick Count Mompelgard, prospective 
Duke of ‘“‘Wirtemberg,” who landed at Dover, August 9, 1592. 

Lines 118-119 (1.i.91-92) 


I'll have them fill the public schools with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad. 


Dr. Boas notes that this was a “defiance of University sumptuary 
regulations.’ The pertinent decrees are given in Cambridge Univer- 
sity Transactions by Heywood and Wright:— 


Decree of Nov. 26, 1578 [1.220]: Item, it was in like manner decreed by Mr. 
Jo. Yonge, doctor of divinity and vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
with the assent and consent of all the masters and presidents of all the colleges 
in the common schools assembled, that no man, unless he were a doctor, should 
wear any hood lined with silk upon his gown as doctors usually do, upon the 
forfeiture of 6 s. 8 d. toties quoties. 

Orders for apparel, 1585 [ibid., 1.397]: First, that no graduate remaining within 
any college, hostel, or hall, or claiming to enjoy the privilege of a scholar, do 
wear any stuff in the outward part of his gown but woolen cloth of black, puke, 
London brown, or other sad colour. 


Lines 131-133 (1.i.104-106) 
.. . but mine own fantasy, 
That will receive no object for my head, 
But ruminates on necromantic skill. 


The lines are found only in the “A” text. Dr. Boas follows Dyce, 
Ward, and others in changing the punctuation, inserting a»semicolon 
after “object” and removing the comma after “head’’; and then 
brands the result: “Another awkwardly-phrased passage, found only 
in A, and possibly interpolated.”” Dyce’s punctuation appears to me 
incorrect, since it brings the sentence to a rambling and purposeless 
conclusion. The poet, I think, intended “fantasy” for the subject of 
“ruminates,” while the antithesis, ‘will receive no object . . . but 
ruminates” is much more like Marlowe than the trailing explanatory 
clause produced by the emendation. ‘No object for my head’’ is 
perfectly good Elizabethan phraseology for “no regular end of think- 
ing.” Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream IV.i.176f., “The object 

. . of mine eye Is only Helena,” with the other examples instanced 
by Onions, s.v. The antithetical word, “subjects,” is used below in 
line 151 (1.i.123), where Dr. Boas substitutes “spirits” from the “B” 
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text and remarks, “Evidently to be preferred to the ‘subjects’ of A.” 
Lines 235-237 (L.ili.1-3) 
Now that the gloomy shadow of the earth, 
Longing to view Orion’s drizzling look, 
Leaps from th’ antarctic world unto the sky. 


The “B” text gives “night” instead of “earth” at the end of the 
first line, and, as Dr. Boas notes, it is in that form that the passage 
is quoted in The Taming of a Shrew (1594), which is important 
evidence of the antiquity of that reading. Nevertheless I think Mar- 
lowe must have written “earth,” unless I misapprehend the meaning 
of the lines. I take it to hinge upon the mention of Orion, which is 
a winter constellation. When Orion is visible in the evening sky, the 
sun is in the tropic of Capricorn, i.e., below the Equator, and the 
earth’s shadow can be said to be projected from the southern hemi- 
sphere (‘the antarctic world”) unto the sky. “Shadow of the night” 
would, I suppose, mean the same thing in general, but it is feebler 
and obscures the astronomical figure. 

Line 253 (L.iii.21). The very probable explanation that the word 
“Dragon,” interpolated into Faustus’s conjuration in the “B” text, 
is, as Dr. Boas calls it, “a mangled stage direction” was first offered, 
I think, by Professor R. K. Root in Englische Studien, NLU (1910- 
11). In the same article Mr. Root anticipates Mr. A. E. Taylor's 
correction of “Quin regis” to “Quin redis” in line 269. 

Line 811. Then up to Naples, rich Campania. Dr. Boas has no 
note on this line, but quotes in his Appendix, p. 183, the pertinent 
passage in the English Faustbook, “went to Campania in the King- 
dome of Neapolis” (Logeman’s reprint, p. 54). The author of the 
Faustbook, thinking of the mediaeval kingdom of Naples, seems to 
have reversed the relation of the city, Naples, and the province, 
Campania. Marlowe apparently understood Campania as another 
name for the city. 

Lines 819ff. (III.i.17ff.) 

In one of which a sumptuous temple stands, 
That threats the stars with her aspiring top; 
(Whose frame is pav’d with sundry-colour’d stones, 
And roof'd aloft with curious work in gold.) 


The last two lines are found only in the “B” text, but are certainly 
genuine. They are the result of a strange fusion of source material. 
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The first two lines are based on the Faustbook description of Padua 
(Logeman, p. 55): “then saw he the worthiest monument in the world 
for a Church, named S. Anthonies Cloyster, which for the pinnacles 
thereof, and the contriuing of the Church, hath not the like in Christen- 
dome.’ The lines added in the “B” text are taken from the description 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, just above in the Faust-book: “He wondred 
not a little at the fayrenes of Saint Markes place, and the sumptuous 
Church standing therein called Saint Markes; how all the pauement 
was set with coloured stones, and all the Roode or loft of the 
Church double gilded ouer.”’ Marlowe has apparently combined the 
magnificence of St. Mark’s with the height of St. Anthony’s from the 
two descriptions in the Faustbook, and put the composite structure 
in a nameless city. Hence the reason for his addition of the vague 
phrase “and the rest” in line 818 (which the “B” text changes vacu- 
ously to “and the East”). 

Lines 922-1006. This passage of low comedy, consisting of two 
different scenes, has no connection with the Faustbook, nor prob- 
ably with Marlowe's text of the play. It is clear that the two scenes 
were never intended to be performed consecutively as they are printed 
in the “A” version. That they were so printed is presumably due 
to the fact that they were not in the original manuscript, but formed 
a supplement on separate sheets, which it was left to the printer to 
insert where he saw fit. The division of the scenes in the “B”’ text 
makes them more effective in themselves, but even more destroys 
the continuity of the play. The business of the stolen goblet (962- 
988) is very similar to a piece of clownage in the play of Mucedorus 
(liv), first printed in 1598. 


Lines 11906-1198. The sudden and awkward transitions from one 
scene to another during this part of the play suggest contamination. 
The local references are most inconsistent. Faustus and Mephistophiles 
leave the Emperor's court (1106-11) and at once appear to be on a 
“fair and pleasant green” (1113), where they meet the horse-courser. 
Without further change of scene Faustus “sleeps in his chair” (1148), 
till the horse-courser rudely wakes him. Immediately after the horse- 
courser has run away, Wagner (who seems to appear only in Wit- 
tenberg) enters to announce the invitation of the Duke of Vanholt. 
Complete coherence is obtamed if the horse-courser scenes (1112-1142, 
1149-1192) are omitted. Then lines 1106-1111 motivate Faustus’s 
return from the Emperor's court to Wittenberg, while lines 1142-1148 
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show him there in a repentant mood, which as on other occasions 
is dispelled by the appeal to his vanity involved in Wagner’s message. 
(This part of the play in the “B” text seems to me merely a case 
of fatty degeneration.) 
Lines 1345f. (V.i.124-5) 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azur’d arms. 
As Dr. Boas says, “No such episode is known to classical mythology” ; 
and the beautiful lines have in consequence suffered from emenders 
and from those who would interpret them mystically as meaning only 
“Jovelier than sunshine on clear water.” I think Marlowe's inspira- 
tion for the couplet came, like the reference to Jupiter and Semele 
above, out of Ovid, and particularly from the beautiful lines concern- 
ing Apollo and Leucothoe (Met.IV.230ff.): 


nec longius ille moratus 

In veram rediit faciem solitumque nitorem. 

At virgo, quamvis inopino territa visu, 

Victa nitore dei, posita vim passa querela est. 
Whether “‘Arethusa” can be regarded as a copyist’s or printer’s error, 
an intentional alteration for the sake of euphony, or a slip of the 
poet’s memory is debatable. The last is not impossible, for Leuco- 
thoe’s name occurs only thrice in the eighty lines that Ovid devotes 
to her story. 

Lines 1419ff. (V.ii.137ff.) Faustus’s final soliloquy has been rough- 
ly handled, in the “B” text by the censor and in the “A” text by 
intrusive exclamations, presumably inserted by the actor to make the 
lines stronger. Note the unmetrical italicized words in 1431-34: 

O, Vl leap up to my God! — Who pulls me down? 
See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 


One drop would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ! 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 


Two lines, I think, have got completely out of their proper sequence 
and made hash of a very impressive passage. I quote lines 1438-1449 
(V.ii.156-167) in the order in which they stand in all the editions: 


Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 
No, no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth: 
Earth, gape! O, no, it will not harbour me! 
You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon lab’ring cloud, 

That, when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to heaven! 
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Emendation and casuistry have both been strained in efforts to make 
sense out of the pronouns in lines 1447, 1448, but even so a co- 
herent meaning can hardly be obtained. I think that these lines, 
the second and third from the end of the passage in the texts, were 
written as the third and fourth from the beginning, standing in place 
of the doubtless histrionic “No, No!” Their dislocation may have 
been occasioned by the fact that originally each movement of the in- 
vocation ended, as so often in Marlowe, with the identical line, 
“So that my soul may but ascend to heaven.” 














THE QUARTO AND FOLIO TEXTS OF HENRY V 
By H. T. Price 


University of Michigan 


Miss Simison in the Philological Quarterly for January, 1932, at- 
tacks my Text of Henry V for its treatment of the stage-directions. 
In pointing out the differences between Qo. and Fo., I had stated 
that the Fo.’s stage-directions were the better informed. Miss Simi- 
son denies this, asserting that I dismissed the subject too peremptorily. 
T will take her attack point for point. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Fo. is better informed. 
To begin with, it is careful to name its characters. As a rule, each 
scene in Fo. opens with a stage-direction, naming the characters who 
are to speak. Generally too, the directions carefully arrange the per- 
sons in order of rank. Characters entering during the scene are also 
mentioned by name. The speeches themselves are invariably attributed 
to named characters. The Qo., on the other hand, frequently does 
not know who the characters are, and of course it does not rank 
them. Act I, sc. ii, for instance, begins in Fo. with the following 
stage-direction: “Enter the King, Humfrey, Bedford, Clarence, War- 
wick, Westmerland, and Exeter.” A few lines lower down it says 
“Enter two Bishops” and then goes on to give the next speech to 
B. Cant. The speech at line 167 it gives to Bish. Ely. The Qo. 
begins, “Enter King Henry, Exeter, 2. Bishops, Clarence, and other 


’ 


Aftendants.” Clarence should of course take precedence of Exeter. 
It gives the Archbishop of Canterbury’s speeches to a nameless Bi., 
and the Bishop of Ely’s speech to a nameless Lord. At II, ii, the 
Fo. has “Enter the King, Scroope, Cambridge, and Gray,” the Qo. 
“Enter the King and three Lords.’ The Qo. not only gives no 
names, it is also inaccurate. Only two of these traitors were lords. 
In IV. i. 85, the Fo. gives the Christian name and surname of 
each soldier; Qo. I says simply “Enter three Souldiers,” and then 
attributes some of their speeches to a 3. Lord and 2. L. (Roman’s 
reprint, p. 118). In 23 cases the Fo. gives us fuller information than 
the Qo. In 3 cases the Qo. is fuller than the Fo., but in each case 
it tells us nothing of importance and nothing that the Fo. does not 
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tell us in some way or other. What Qo. omits, it often does not 
know. The Fo. is clear, systematic, reliable. The Qo. has no meth- 
od; it is loose, vague, careless, and utterly unreliable. 

Further Miss Simison has entirely overlooked two other charac- 
teristics of the Fo.—that it registers entrances and that it notes 
musical signals and other calls. The Qo. omits 7 entrances, the Fo. 
none, in the scenes common to both. In some cases the Qo.’s care- 
lessness makes nonsense of the text. Take, for instance, I. ii. Fo. 
opens the scene, as frequently in Shakespeare, in the middle of a 
conversation. After a few lines the two Bishops enter and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury greets the King with the words:— 

God and his Angels guard your sacred Throne, 
And make you long become it. 
The Qo. has the Bishops appear on the stage at the beginning of the 
scene with everybody else. This makes nonsense of the Archbishop’s 
opening speech, which is a salutation or greeting; i.e., it implies that 
on that day the Archbishop and the King have not seen one another 
before. The speech as it stands in Qo. has no meaning whatever. 
It would be quite impossible in the circumstances given by the Qo., 
and it is only intelligible if we turn to the Fo. to see what it is 
all about. At IT. iv. 64, Qo. omits to note the entrance of a mes- 
senger to announce the Ambassadors. It makes the Constable say, 
in the middle of the discussion, quite irrelevantly:— 
My Lord here is an Embassador 
From the King of England. 

We are not entitled to assume that the messenger’s part was cut in 
order to save an actor, as these smaller rdles could easily have been 
doubled. The Fo. gives us the only normal way in which the incident 
could take place. In those days of punctilious formal courtesy it is 
unthinkable that the Ambassador should appear without a messenger 
to announce him. In other words, the Qo. text is almost certainly 
due to sheer blundering. At IV. i. 306, Qo. reads:—‘Enter the King, 
Gloster, Epingham, and Attendants.’ This is impossible, as_ the 
King is already on the stage. Then the King goes on to deliver the 
famous soliloquy, which could never have been meant to be over- 
heard. Then at |. 321 the Qo. says:—‘“Enter Gloster,” who had 
been noted above as entering and whose exit has not been noted. 
Here again sheer blundering, where the Fo. is absolutely correct. At 
IV. iii. 68, Fo. makes Salisbury enter in order to announce that 
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“The French are brauely in their battailes set.” In Qo. the announce- 
ment is made by Gloster, who has been on the stage all the while 
and who therefore can not bring any news from outside. Similarly 
at 1. 129 York receives a speech in Qo., although his entrance has 
not been noted. At IV. viii. 80, the entry of the Herald is not 
noted, which again makes nonsense of the text. Unless we know 
that the Herald has brought a list of the dead, we can not under- 
stand why the King should suddenly switch on to that subject. There 
was no need for Qo. to cut the Herald’s part, which could just as 
easily have been doubled as the messenger’s we mentioned above. 

The second characteristic which escaped Miss Simison’s notice was 
the full registration of signals and calls in the Fo. In the scenes 
common to both texts, Qo. notes these twice, Fo. 14 times. 

Miss Simison then gives us 4 cases where she affirms the Qo. 
to be better than the Fo. Act II. i. 28, Fo. has:—“Enter Pistoll, & 
Quickly”; the Qo. “Enter Pistoll, and Hostess Quickly his wife”. i.e., 
the Qo. adds two bits of information, the title Hostess, and the 
relationship, that Mistress Quickly is now Pistol’s wife. However, 
these things were well known to the Fo. It is not, as in the omis- 
sions of the Qo., a case of sheer ignorance. Fo. stage-directions later 
in the scene describe Quickly as the Hostess. Miss Simison omits 
to tell us that the Fo. stage-direction at 1. 28 is followed by Bar- 
dolph’s speech: —‘‘Heere comes Ancient Pistol! and his wife.” What 
has happened is clear. The Qo. transfers the words and his wife from 
the text, where they are necessary, to a stage-direction, where they 
are useless. The audience must be clearly informed that Quickly 
is now Pistol’s wife or else they will not understand Nim’s behavior 
at all. Sharp-witted spectators may infer the relationship, but Shake- 
speare does not leave all-important matters to inference. 

Again at III. ii. (Roman, p. 71), the Fo. is exactly right and the 
Qo. is hopelessly wrong. Miss Simison says “At this point [in Fo. | 
Nim, Fluellen, Pistoll and the Boy are talking together. Nim and 
the Boy are given exits. Gower enters, and has a dialogue with 
Fluellen, and Pistoll is not mentioned thereafter. The Quarto’s one 
direction reads more exactly: ‘Exit Nim, Bardolfe, Pistoll, and the 
Boy’ (1. 57).” But let us see what the action of the play really is. 
Fiuellen comes in, beats Pistol and Nim off the stage, leaving the 
Boy to soliloquize and to make his exit. Then Gower comes on and 
joins Fluellen. The Fo. text gives these facts exactly. After Nim’s 
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speech there is an Exit, which is to be taken in a plural sense. Prob- 
ably Shakespeare wrote Exit Nim and Pistol. In Hamlet V. i. 315, Qo. 
2 reads Exit Hamlet and Horatio, Fo. simply Exit. Exit omnes is 
frequent in Qo. of Henry V and throughout Elizabethan drama. Exit 
alone is also frequent in the sense exeuwnt in Shakespeare and in most 
Elizabethan dramatists. The Boy, thus being left by himself, de- 
livers his speech on the characters of Pistol and his crew. No Boy, 
least of all one of Shakespeare’s boys, would have committed the 
huge tactical error of making this speech while his victims were with- 
in hearing. Then the Boy exits and Gower comes on. That is to 
say, the Fo.’s stage-directions are exactly in accord with the action. 
The Qo., on the other hand, is a hopeless muddle. We begin with 
the stage-direction, “Enter Flewellen and beates them in,” i.e., he 
beats Nim and Pistol off the stage. Beats them in is a frequent 
Elizabethan stage-direction, and, so far as I have observed, means 
that the unfortunates are supposed to be forced off the stage into 
the tiring-room or behind the curtains. After this stage-direction 
the Qo. gives Nim, who has been beaten off the stage, another speech 
and notes no exit. Then the Boy delivers his speech, and after 
this speech, which could not have been intended as anything but a 
soliloquy, we have the stage-direction, “Exit [notice, not Exeunt | 
Nim, Bardolfe, Pistoll, and the Boy.” <A perfectly impossible muddle. 
At III. v, the Qo. gives one more character than the Fo., but, in 
compensation, Fo.’s titles are all exactly right. Fo.’s Constable of 
France gives us the official title, Qo.’s Lord Constable leaves us 
in doubt whether Constable is a title or a name. 

Miss Simison says (p. 44) ‘Finally, in V. ii. 98, the Folio has an 
‘Exeunt omnes’ which is erroneous because followed by a ‘Manet 
King and Katherine. Here the Quarto is correct in its: ‘Exit King 
and the Lords. Manet, Hrry, Katherine, and the Gentlewoman’.” 
But the Fo.’s way of putting it is an accepted Elizabethan convention. 
Examples are as plentiful as blackberries. I will only give two. 
For instance in Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, Ill. i. 254, we have:— 
“Exeunt omnes, Manent, Warb. & Katherine.” In the great Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Fo. of 1647 we have at p. 9/2 of the Custom 
of the Country:—‘Exeunt omnes with the body. Manet Guiomar.” 
The form used was no doubt illogical, but since it was a well under- 
stood convention that misled nobody, it cannot be called erroneous. 

I do not know why Miss Simison brings up the first stage-direction 
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in V. ii (not V. iii as she has it). The Fo. gives much more in- 
formation than the Qo. It mentions by name seven people, Qo. only 
four. Besides, all its information is good. Qo. speaks of Queene 
Katherine, which is nonsense. Fo. says Queene Isabel, which, again, 
is exactly right. 

Miss Simison has, therefore. completely failed to shake my state- 
ment that Fo. stage-directions are better informed than those of 
Qo. She can only offer four instances in which Qo. was superior, and 
these she has misunderstood. The facts are: that the Fo. is careful 
and exact. It does not misrepresent or muddle the action. As every 
speech is given to a person definitely named, it cannot be called 
vague in the attribution of speeches. In almost every case the first 
stage-direction in a scene mentions in order of rank all those pres- 
ent who are to speak. It indicates signals and calls, and gets its 
entrances right. The Qo., on the other hand, is a rude and undi- 
gested lump, carelessly and stupidly vamped together. It frequently 
does not know the names of the speakers. There is reason to believe 
that the speeches are sometimes attributed to the wrong characters. 
Its directions are always making nonsense of the action. Its exits 
and entrances are a hopeless muddle. It omits the trumpet-calls and 
other signals. Miss Simison says that “the Qo. stage-directions com- 
pare favorably with those of the Folio.” On the contrary, they 
cannot be compared with Fo. at all. It is a case of Fo. first and 
Qo. nowhere. 


Miss Simison further endeavors to show that the stage-directions 
prove that the Qo. is printed from an authentic MS. She here rides 
two horses. According to Miss Simison the Qo. is authentic because 
it is printed (a) from a plot, (b) from a prompt-book. A plot 
would not guarantee authenticity. Nearly all scholars admit that 
the Qo. was produced by the aid and connivance of one, or per- 
haps of two actors. If it could be established that a plot was used, 
we should not do much violence to probability in assuming that it 
was supplied by the traitor-actors. On the other hand, if a prompt- 
book, or other “authentic’’ MS were available, it is difficult to see 
the necessity of a plot. Further, in view of the sloppiness of the 
Qo. stage-directions, it is difficult to believe that the compilers of the 
Qo. took the trouble to supplement their MS even if they had anything 
at all to work upon. Miss Simison has not seen her problem clearly. 
The Qo. stage-directions are often wretchedly inadequate, they are 
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full of horrible blunders, but, on the other hand, they have some 
quite happy descriptions of “stage-business.’”” In one or two instances 
these descriptions resemble the directions in the Fo. The problem 
is to reconcile the general untidiness of the Qo. with its occasional 
correctness. It is exactly the same problem that we have in the 
text of Qo. 

But let us first take Miss Simison’s proofs that Qo. is based on 
a plot. In one single stage-direction of Qo. she finds the words “to 
him,” IV. i (Roman’s ed. p. 110). “Enter the King disguised, to 
him Pistoll.’ The plots are full of this use of to. Therefore Miss 
Simison says this stage-direction comes from a plot. We are getting 
rather tired of this kind of argument, which is employed much too 
often nowadays. A phenomenon, x, occurs in A and B; therefore, 
it is assumed, A is the cause of B. That x may and does occur 
in C, D, E, F, etc., is never revealed to us. Modern scholars have 
forgotten that before the validity of a criterion can be established, 
it must be tested by application to the whole of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. A phrase like to him can be found sporadically in many Eliza- 
bethan plays. In Sir Giles Goosecap, 1. iii, we have:—‘Enter to 
them, Jack, Bulloker, Will.” In Marlowe’s Edward 1], 1. 1097 (Tuck- 
er Brooke’s ed.), we have “Enter the king and Spencer, to them 
Gaueston, &c.”” Dr. Percy Simpson points out that the phrase is ie 





frequent in Ben Jonson (Edition of Every Man in His Humor, 1919, e es: 
p. 140). Now if the Qo. were founded on a plot. we should ex- i Fs 
pect to find this phrase used as the plots use it, i.e., in every stage- tee 
direction. But as it is not so used, we must probably explain it Pe i 


as we should its sporadic occurrence elsewhere in Elizabethan litera- ula 
ture. And further, even if we insist on taking this stage-direction . 
from a plot, this leaves us with the stage-direction in the same 
scene (Roman, p. 124):—“Enter the King, Gloster, Epingham, and 
Attendants.” This stage-direction as we showed above, makes sheer 
nonsense of the action.' It cannot be founded on a plot or any 
authentic MS whatever. 

Then Miss Simison points out that Qo., like Fo., has in V. ii: 
“Enter at one doore ... And at the other doore.” This phrase, too, 
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1We might note further the misspelling of Epingham for Erpingham. Miss 
Simison supposes his speech was cut, but offers no reason why, if that were 
done, he should appear on the stage at all. In the absence of reason to the 
contrary, one can only assume that the omission of the speech was due to Qo.’s 
sloppiness. 
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is as plentiful as blackberries and it proves nothing. There is scarcely 
an Elizabethan drama which does not contain it. In any case the 
root problem of the Qo. is entangled in this direction also. It con- 
tained the blunder of calling Katherine the Queen, which would scarce- 
ly occur in an authentic MS. 

Miss Simison is surprised that Qo. and Fo. note stage-business at 
exactly the same place. For instance at IV. iii. 10 (Roman, pp. 162- 
3), Qo. has He strikes him, Fo. Strikes him. Where else could Qo. 
put this direction? In the scene before? or the following scene? or 
would anybody expect Qo. to reserve all its directions for an ap- 
pendix at the end of the book? Here again Miss Simison has not 
correlated this direction with the others in the scene. As a matter 
of fact, the directions of the Qo. in this scene are as different from 
the Fo. as they well could be, and the Qo. blunders so badly that 
it is impossible to imagine that it is authentic. 

Miss Simison asks how a stenographer would know that Clarence 
was on the stage if he had no speaking part. I must remind her 
again that the aid of a traitor-actor is an essential part of my theory. 
And besides, has Miss Simison never heard of armorial bearings and 
badges of nobility? Does she imagine that the nobles all came on 
the stage dressed in suits of exactly the same cut, supplied by Poole’s? 
It would probably be the easiest thing in the world to identify Eng- 
lish nobles of the great families. Their coats-of-arms would be fa- 
miliar to London theatre-goers. It would be different with the French 
nobles. The common soldiers in IV. i, it would of course be im- 
possible to identify by name. As to Bardolf, Pistol and their ilk, they 
were already household names before Henry V was written. The prob- 
lem of the names causes me no difficulty. On the other hand, Miss 
Simison has not even seen what her problem is. She has to explain 
why the Qo. knows the names of Exeter and Clarence in I. i, but 
not of the Lord who speaks the speech on p. 20, and also why it 
does not know the sees of the two Bishops. This want of method 
is just exactly what we should expect in a surreptitious text, taken 
down hastily in the theatre, but it needs a good deal of explaining 
in an authentic one. 


It is useless to follow Miss Simison into all the cases where the 
directions of Qo. resemble those of other texts. The Qo. often has 
the conventional directions of Elizabethan drama. But if the Qo. 
of Henry V resembles any one type more than another, it is the Bad 
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Quartos. They too refer to minor persons by number instead of 
name. They tend to disregard signals and calls and to confuse en- 
trances. They ascribe speeches to the wrong persons. Their direc- 
tions are descriptive and not mandatory. In view of the theory 
that the Lear Qo. may have been reported (see Chambers, Shake- 
speare, I, 464), it is interesting to note that its directions resemble 
those of the Bad Qos. It omits signals and calls, muddles the action 
by neglecting entrances and exits, and sometimes does not know the 
names of its characters. At III. vi, by making an omnibus entry, it 
gives Kent a speech about Lear which could never have been meant 
for him to hear. The Fo. corrects this and makes Lear enter after 
the speech has been delivered. Of course, the directions in the 
Lear Qo. are better on the whole than those in the Bad Qos., just 
as its text is superior. Miss Simison has not gone into the question 
of the Bad Qos. properly. It is the first thing she ought to have 
done if she desired to prove that the Henry V Qo. was not “bad.” 


Miss Simison has not shaken the conclusions of my book in the 
least. The stage-directions of the Qo. present us with the same 
problem as its text. They are a strange mixture of a little good, 
some indifferent and much slipshod work. The theory of a note-taker, 
working hastily during a performance and afterwards assisted by a 
traitor-actor from inside the theatre, will amply account for this 
mixture. I still assert that the Fo. text of Henry V is from one point 
of view the most valuable in the canon. It gives us the text of the 
play as it left Shakespeare’s hands and before the knackers of the 
theatre got to work upon it. It throws a great deal of light on 
Shakespeare’s method of work and deserves a more intense study 
than it has yet received. Whether its stage-directions are altogether 
Shakespeare’s or not, is a matter that will only be decided, after the 
study of Elizabethan stage-directions has been placed upon a scientific 
basis. 

Miss Simison makes another contribution to Henry V in Modern 
Language Notes XLVI (1931), 514-5. I point out in my book that 
the Qo. differs from the Fo. in the list of the French earls who 
died at Agincourt. At IV. viii. 105, Fo. has: —“‘Beaumont and Marle, 
Vandemont and Lestrale,’’ where Qo. has “Gerard and Verton. Vande- 
mant and Lestra.”” I say: “If we could find any chronicle in which 
these names appear, that would indicate a possible separate source 
for the Quarto. Personally I believe they are due to some error.” 
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Miss Simison believes she has found the source in Harl. MS 533, 
quoted in The Brut (E.E.T.S. ed.) II. 556. A list of the French 
dead at Agincourt is given, and in this list there is the name, ‘The 
Lord Gerard of Herbanes.’ You have only to suppose a V for an 
H and at for a b, and the trick is done! Herbanes becomes Verton. 
Miss Simison does not tell us what the poor s has done that she 
should not notice it. By Miss Simison’s method one could prove 
anything one liked. 

Miss Simison adds: “The Brut was probably used by Caxton, Hall, 
Stow and Holinshed. It is only known that the dramatist used 
Holinshed and The Famous Victories of Henry V. Did Shakespeare 
also know The Brut, and borrow a line or two from it, as he may 
have borrowed from Fabyan and Stow, and Hall for the same play?” 
Rhetorical questions will not advance us an inch. There was only 
one thing to do—to compare the account of Henry V’s reign in 
Harl. MS 53 with Shakespeare and see if anything had been bor- 
rowed. I have done so and can find nothing whatever. We have 
no evidence that Shakespeare ever saw Harl. MS 53. 

Again, these names occur in a list of the earls slain at Agincourt. 
All the earls are mentioned simply by title, without any other name. 
In other words, Shakespeare according to Miss Simison, took the name 
“The Lord Gerard of Herbanes” and made out of it two earls’ titles, 
Gerard and Verton. This person may not even have been an earl. Miss 
Simison’s source does not say that he is one, and Miss Simison herself 
has taken no pains to prove that he had any right to appear in a list of 
earls. Such a theory does not deserve discussion. No source can be 
considered which does not list Gerard and Verton as two earls slain at 
Agincourt. 















































A MIDDLETON FORGERY 


By SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


For our present purpose it is unnecessary to relate the details of 
Thomas Middleton’s arrest for the writing of his bitterly satirical 
play A Game at Chesse. The reader will find a full account of this 
“most curious incident in Middleton’s career” in the first volume 
(pp. Ixxviii-lxxxiv) of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition of The Works of 
Thomas Middleton (London, 1885). All that concerns us now is that 
according to the documents quoted by Mr. Bullen the actors who 
participated in the performance of A Game were summoned before 
the Privy Council and were “bound . . . never to act it agayne.” 
This, it may at once be pointed out, does not quite agree with a 
statement in a manuscript note, alleged to be in a contemporary 
hand, in a copy of the first edition of the play (?1625) now pre- 
served in the Dyce collection at South Kensington. According to this 
note the play was not only “supprest” but “the Chiefe actors and 
the poett’’ were “comitted to prisson where hee lay some Tyme” and 
they were freed when Middleton presented the King with a rhymed 
petition of six verses which are quoted in the note. 

In his recent edition of A Game at Chesse (Cambridge, 1929) Pro- 
fessor R. C. Bald unhesitatingly characterizes (p. 22) the annotator’s 
statement regarding the actors as “certainly untrue,’ even though he 
does not seem to question the authenticity of the manuscript note. 
That the memorandum is a forgery I propose to show in what follows. 

Regarding the provenance of the volume bearing the notation we 
can say only—on the authority of Alexander Dyce—that it had been 
“in the possession of a Major [Thomas] Pearson,” a well-known col- 
lector of Elizabethan literature in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Beyond that its history is a blank. In the South Ken- 
sington Museum the book bears number 6561, “shelf-mark 25, D. 42.” 

A photograph (!) of the writing shows that the script, a fairly 
large hand, is almost wholly a simple, clear, easily read Roman script. 
Only the letters d, g, p, v, and y are of the Elizabethan “secretary”’ 
type. There is a pale halo around almost every letter of the inscrip- 
tion, as if the writing had been done on wet paper or on unsized paper. 
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One of the most notable features of the writing is the close identity 
between the writer’s o’s and many of his a’s. 

Transcripts of the memorandum and of the rhymed “petition” have 
been published several times, first, by Edward Capell (Vol. 3, p. 31, 
of his Votes on Shakespeare, 1783), once by Dyce (in his edition 
of Middleton, Vol. I, p. xxxv), once by Bullen (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
Ixxxiii), and by Professor Bald (op. cit., p. 166), but not once ac- 
curately. An exact transcription reads as follows: 

after nyne dayse where in J houe [sic] heard some 
of the acters sey they tooke: fiueteene hundred! 
pounde! the spain’sh facton? being preualent 

gott it supprest the Cheife actors and* 

the poett Mt [sic] Thomas Middleton 
that writt it Comitted to prisson 

where hee leyt some Tyme and® at 

lost [sic] gott oute vpon this petition 

presented to king James 


A hormless game: royd® only for delight 
was ployd betwixt the block house and the white 
the white house wan: yet still the block deth [sic] bragg 
they had the power to put mee in the bagge 
vse but yeur [sic] royall hand.* Twill set mee free 
Tis but remouing of a man thats mee 
Examination of the penmanship of the above proves that the 
notation is a forgery, a fairly well executed forgery, but still a forgery. 
Many of the letters have been unnecessarily doctored. With the aid 
of even a low-power microscope one sees that some of the letters (¢.g., 
the p in “pounde,” line 3) were constructed. piecemeal and in such a 
way as to give the impression that they were written with one con- 
tinuous movement of the pen. Many of the letters were made un- 
naturally; thus, for example, some of the o’s were made with two 
downward movements of the pen, e.g., the o in “oute” (line 8); because 
of this some of the o’s look like e’s. In many of the letters we see 
unequivocal traces of unnecessary supplementary shading. Some 
letters show the typical doubling of outlines which is so frequent a 
characteristic of forged matter. Note the doubled head of the f in 
“of” (lines 2 and 15); the triple head of the } in “but” (line 14). 
Incidentally it may be noted that the halo outline of the } in this 
“but” is more curved than the b itself,—a positive indication that the 


1 un has only three minims. 

* There is a dot over a badly doctored o. 

“mn lacks a minim. 

* Possibly loy. 

” There is no particle of justification for reading this word coyned. 
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writing had originally been written out with a different writing 
medium, perhaps a pale water-color. The doubling of the initial 
upstroke of the # in “hand” (line 14) is very significant in this con- 
nection. One who has had a training in bibliotics will have no 
difficulty in finding other indications of spuriousness. 


Corroborative evidence of forgery is not always obiainable. When 
the forged document contains data which cannot otherwise be dis- 
proved, some persons, lacking the scientific temper and ignorant of 
the methods and results of the scientific bibliotist, may not accept the 
verdict of the professional examiner of a questioned document. For- 
tunately, in the case we are now discussing external corroboration is 
not wanting, though no one has yet called attention to it. On a 
fly-leaf in a copy of the first quarto of A Game at Chesse owned by 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the distinguished bookseller and collector, 
there occurs the following significant inscription in a curiously fan- 
tastic and obviously disguised Roman hand: 

After nine dayes wherein J have heard some of the Actors say ye tooke 
fifteen hundre pounds: the Spanish faction being then prevalent/ got it sippressed* 


& [?] ve Author Maister Thos Middleton/ Comitted to prison/ where he lay 
for some timed [sic] at last got out upon his petion? to King James/ 


No sane human being, it may safely be said, ever wrote such a 
grotesque script normally. Only a person bent on disguising his hand 
could have perpetrated such a specimen of penmanship. It is surely 
unnecessary to particularize its many freakish features, e.g., the dis- 
tortion of the letters, the unnatural pauses, or the unnecessary pro- 
longation of certain strokes. 


That the notes in the two quartos are intimately related is obvious. 
Such identity of phrasing could not possibly have originated inde- 
pendently; one mind was responsible for both. Because of the dif- 
ferences between them it is equally evident that one is not merely a 
transcript of the other. It is also certain that the note in the Ken- 
sington copy is subsequent to that in the Rosenbach copy. Had 
the latter not preceded the former, it would not have omitted the 
petitionary verses and the statement that the chief actors too had been 
imprisoned. The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that the note 
in the Rosenbach copy is a preliminary draft of the note in the Ken- 
sington copy. 


'The reading of the latter part of this word is more than doubtful. 
“A horizontal stroke above the ¢t may indicate contraction. 
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As to the identity of the mischievous rogue who perpetrated this 
forgery we need not be long in doubt. Considering the date of its 
production, one inevitably thinks of the notorious “Puck of Com- 
mentators,” George Steevens. Those who are not acquainted with 
his antics need only be informed that he is strongly suspected of 
having circulated a spurious letter from George Peele to Christopher 
Marlowe (see W. Jaggard’s Bibliography, p. 644) and to have had 
more than merely a finger in the Ireland forgeries. 
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had Jag. If it do come to pass, 
That any man turn ass, i 

Leaving his wealth and ease if 


A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; 
Here shall he see i 
Gross fools as he, ; 
An if he will come to me. f 
Ami. What’s that ducdame? j 
Jaq. ’Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
As You Like It, Wl, 5. 
By way of commentary on the last phrase, Moberly (Rugby edi- 
tion, 1872) pungently adds “for the purpose of etymologically in- ; 
vestigating the meaning of ‘Ducdame’.” The sting of this annota- 
tion seems successfully to have discouraged subsequent attempts at 
elucidation, and it requires some temerity to offer a fresh solution to 


the many conjectures of two centuries of editors and commentators. 


Jaques’ stanza is obviously a parody of the pastoral verses of 
Amiens, who lyrically chants the praises of life in the greenwood, it 
and invites the society of such as are not politically minded. The | 
parody, therefore, may be expected to contain a satirical reflection 
of the pastoral flavor and a burlesque mimicry of the invocation 
with which Amiens endeavors to attract those who love to “live>i’ 
the sun.” More particularly, the parody should reproduce with con- 
siderable exactitude the rhythm or metre of the original, the force 
of the satirical comment lying just in this accommodation of incon- 
gruous or contrasting content to the familiar form. Jaques, in fact, 
sets his verse to the same “note” or tune as Amiens’ song. 


The word ducdame, then, may safely be assumed to be trisyl- 
labic, corresponding in accent to “come hither” of the previous stanza, 
as nearly all commentators on the passage agree to render it. The 
last line of the stanza needs a somewhat undue stress on the preposi- | 
tion “to” to make it parallel with the model stanza, but this is i 
not necessarily a cause for surprise. It may be regarded as a de- 
liberate contribution to the parodic structure: or it may signify that 
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Jaques has reached the end of his resources for impromptu verse; 
and in any case, in view of the phrase “here shall he see,” no particular 
stress is required either on “come” or on ‘‘me.” 

The element of parody is directed especially toward Amiens’ second 
and immediately preceding stanza. Whereas Amiens commends the 
man who will surrender the public, social, and political life, repre- 
sented by the word “ambition,” Jaques reprehends him for abandon- 
ing his “wealth and ease,” implying that this, rather than the pre- 
carious life of the greenwood, is his natural “place in the sun.’ The 
absence of foes in such idyllic and pastoral surroundings is capped 
by Jaques with the more undesirable presence of others as funda- 
mentally foolish as the émigré himself. 

The “Greek invocation,” couched in an intentionally mysterious form, 
must be regarded as an exaggerated parody of Amiens’ invitation 
“Come hither.” It is a formula such as will have the power to 
attract “fools” or infatuated persons who have lost the power of 
will and initiative. In other words, it is a magic incantation or spell. 


A summary of earlier attempted explanations shows a strange di- 
versity of opinion as to the origin of the phrase ducdame.' 


11) The Latin origin is accepted by several early editors. Hanmer (1744) re- 
vised it to read duc ad me; and this was approved by Johnson (1765) and 
Collier (1st ed. 1842), the latter supporting the spelling ducdame as smoother 
than the harsh, unrhythmical duc ad me. 

2) A critic in Notes and Queries (2nd ser., viii, 1859) postulated an Italian 
source (duc da me, “lead him from me’’), on the ground that a parody should 
give the opposite sense to its model. 

3) Steevens (1793) and Knight (1841) incline to a derivation from the Eng- 
lish words “duck” and “dame,” ascribing the phrase to a country-woman’s 
call to gather her ducks. 

4) MacKay (Notes and Queries, 5th ser., ix, 1878; Glossary of Obscure Words, 
1887) advances a Gaelic theory based on the game of Tom-Tiddler (tom-tiodhlac, 
“hill of treasure”), in which a Gaelic challenge (duthaich do mi, “this is my 
piece of land”) has become corrupted. 

5) A similar derivation, from the Welsh, ascribes it to a Cymric challenge 
(dewch da mi, “come with, or to, me”). 

6) Another view (e. g., V. S. Lean in Notes and Queries, 5th ser., Oct., 1878) 
finds in the expression the French ami, to be interpreted both as “friend” and 
as a (hypocoristic?) abbreviation of Amiens. 

7) The most generally adopted view, originating with Farmer (1767), regards 
the expression as a nonce-word, a piece of jargon or unmeaning babble coined to 
fill up the line to suit the rhythm. This is the verdict of Staunton (1856), 
Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon, 1874), Wright (1899), Holme (2nd ed. 1920), Cun- 
liffe (New Shakespearian Dictionary, 1910), Noble (Shakespeare’s Use of Song, 
1923) and others. Tregeagle (1878) offers an ingenious variant by likening the 
word to the twang of a guitar. 

8) Dyce (1857, 2nd ed. 1866, 3rd ed. 1875) and Kellner (Shakespeare-W oerter- 
buch, 1922) agree in rejecting all explanations as unsatisfactory. 
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We may grant that the Shakespearian ducdame was not mere un- 
intelligible jargon coined for the occasion, without assuming that 
Shakespeare himself was fully aware of the origin and history of 
the expression. For the poet it was a parodic substitute for the in- 
vocation “Come hither!”—that much is certain. It may have been 
known to popular balladry and folk lore in many related connections, 
and as a concomitant incantation to manifold human activities. 


May we look for a magical context for the phrase even in the 
passage from As You Like Jt, as well as in the rest of Shakespeare's 
works? Certain it is that the poet was familiar with the use of 
incantations and magical charms.” The element of magic is distinctly 
present in Jaques’ stanza and his interpretation thereof. “If it do 
come to pass, That any man turn ass” can scarcely be anything but 
an allusion to the circumstances described, for instance, in Apuleius’ 
account of his hero’s transformation into an ass and the change of 
heart which he experiences on his restoration to human form, or in 
Lucian’s novel on a similar theme. So, also, Jaques’ explanation of 
ducdame is of magical purport; the “Greek invocation” means an 
incantation or spell which is “Greek” to the uninitiate, the fools who 
are to be compelled to forgather ‘‘a stubborn will to please.” And 


9) Simpson (ap. Noble, op. cit.) claims that the word is Romany. The gypsy 
phrase “dukkerdom me’ (“I told fortunes”) would recall a picture of a fortune- 
teller swindling a circle of gullible country-folk. 


10) Verity (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1912) suggests that Jaques’ pronunciation 
would imply to his hearers an allusion to the French phrase duc dammné, a passing 
curse upon the Duke who was responsible for their presence in the forest. 


11) Halliwell (Sh. Soc. Pap., vol. 1, p. 109, 1844), followed by Collier in his 
second edition (1858), sees in ducdame the burden of an old song, and cites a 
passage from “The Vision of Piers Plowman” (Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. Poet. 
137, f. 6), in which the expression “Dusadam-me-me” (which, however, is prob- 
ably an anglicised rendering of the French “douce dame’’) serves as an accom- 
panying refrain to the activities of ale-drinking and ploughing. In the standard 
editions “How, trolly, lolly” is substituted for this refrain. Less obviously similar 
is the exclamation “Dmee! Dmee! Dmee!” which Halliwell quotes from Armin 
(Nest of Ninnies, Sh. Soc. Reprint, p. 32). 

2 We find in J Henry V1, I, i: 

Shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him 
By magic verses have contrived his end? 
And from Richard III, 1, i, we learn that King Edward 
Hearkens after prophecies and dreams; 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G. 

Here the “cross-row” is the alphabet arranged to form a magical device. Nor 

is it hard to recall the elaborate magical chant of the witches in Macbeth 
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they are to be gathered into a circle, which has always had a mystic 
and magic significance.* 

The magical environment of Jaques’ parody falls within a general 
pastoral setting characteristic of the whole play and in particular 
of this scene, where the “singing-match” idea of pastoral poetry is 
inserted and the theme of the verses is the preference of the open-air 
life to that of courtiers and politicians. 

It seems reasonable, then, to search for the original of ducdame 
in the sphere of magic, and if a pastoral context is also involved, 
it need cause us no astonishment. The classical examples of magic 
in a pastoral setting are found in the poems of Theocritus and Virgil. 
Theocritus’ magic “idyll” is inserted fortuitously in a group of poems 
which largely exemplify the bucolic muse, but Virgil’s imitation in- 
sists on the pastoral element by couching the magic spell in the 
form of a shepherd’s contribution to a singing-match. 

The Virgilian incantation (Bucolics, Eclogue viii) is found in a 
passage of forty-six lines describing the elaborate magic rites prac- 
tised by a maiden to bring her lover Daphnis to her. Nine times the 
magic is summed up in the recurring refrain 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Fach of the rites designed to control Daphnis’ will is followed by this 
compelling charm to draw him to the presence of the maiden. No 
better substitute or parody could be desired for “Come hither,” which 
incidentally should be taken as a jussive subjunctive form rather 
than as a direct imperative.* Both phrases of the Virgilian spell, 
ducite domum and ducite Daphnim, might conceivably inspire in course 
of time an anglicised ducdame, but the preference seems to rest on the 
latter, not only because it appears in the final and more cogent por- 
tion of the charm, but also because the proper name would soon cease 
to possess etymological value and would develop the mysterious force 
of a semi-intelligible jingle. 





* Compare Macheth, IV, i: 
And now about the caldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring; 
and IV, ii: 
I'll charm the air to give a sound 
While you perform vour antick round. 
aye is an interesting parallel in John Bunyan’s verse (Pilgrim’s Progress, 
part 2, 1684): 


Who would true valour see, 
Let him come hither; 

One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather, 
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> Again, it is unnecessary to establish whether Shakespeare was fa- 
miliar with the classical context or not. The chain of connection 


between the Augustan poet’s charm and the Elizabethan poet’s verse 
: may have been incredibly round-about. But Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
3 ance with classical pastorals is established not only by the name 
j of his shepherdess, Mopsa, in A Winter’s Tale, but by a more direct 

parallel in As You Like It. Orlando uses the tree-trunks of the forest 
, to bear witness to his love: 


O Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 

. And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; .. . 
Run, run, Orlando; carve on every tree 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 


The original of this also is found in Virgil’s bucolic poems. In the 

tenth Eclogue Gallus, pining away of unhappy love, resolves to 

desert his former themes learnt from the Hellenistic poet Euphorion, 

and to devote himself to pastoral verse; and on the trees of the 
forest he determines to carve his love-songs: 


Certum est in silvis, inter spelaea ferarum, 
malle pati, tenerisque meos incidere amores 





7a 


arboribus; crescent illae, crescetis, amores. 4 
| There is even, in the ninth Eclogue, a repeated invocation “Come ‘ea 
‘ “ : ae 7 \ Bee 

hither!” (Huc ades . . . huc ades), which invites the nymph Galatea 2 
° ° ° t 

to share the joys of country life; but the Shakespearian parallel need sp 

not be stressed. bi 


The crux of the problem lies in the likelihood of the Virgilian 47 
phrase becoming ensconced in English folk lore so fully that it could 
crop up at the end of the sixteenth century in Shakespeare’s play.” th 


; Virgil, of course, from the earliest centuries of our era was an im- : + 
| mense favorite and a competitor of the Bible in monkish transcription ms 
and secular appeal, but it is not so much the standard literary tra- ; 
dition with which we are concerned in this case as the curiously Ley 
misguided popular conception of Virgil through the middle ages as i : 
a sorcerer and master of magic craft. The Gesta Romanorum and . 
: 


other sources testify to the European vogue of this attitude toward 

the poet, and in England the legends were current in the sixteenth 
, century (e.g., in Stephen Hawes, The Passe-tyme of Plesure, xxix, bs 

1315). The magic power of prophecy was also associated with Virgil's aa 
* The possibility of an intermediate stage in Langland’s refrain ‘“Dusadam-me- 
me is better ignored. 
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name and works even from Roman imperial times, as various Latin 
authors attest (Capit. Albin. 5; Lamprid., Alex. Sev. 4; Spartian., 
Hadr. 2); and that the practice of consulting the sortes Vergilianae 
was still in vogue in Shakespeare’s time is proved by the story of 
their use by Charles I. 

For all those interested in the art and uses of magic (and we 
may believe that they were legion during mediaeval times), the works 
of the master-poet and powerful enchanter must have served as an 
essential hand-book, diligently searched, by those who had the faculty 
of reading, for guidance and information pertinent to their rites and 
incantations. It was inevitable, therefore, that these seekers after 
occult and recondite lore should lay special emphasis and place par- 
ticular reliance on that passage of Virgil which actually provided a 
detailed account of magic rites and ceremonies, and gave a striking 
concrete example of a spell or charm. Originally an incantation to 
compel the presence of a remote person, it may have become so 
ubiquitous that it served as a charm to insure success in other phases 
of human life. Thus Shakespeare picked up and employed for pur- 
poses of comic parody a Latin phrase which had become current 
among the superstitious and the workers of magic. 

The identity of ducite Daphnim and ducdame, while not improb- 
able on the literary and cultural basis alone, must be justified by the 
phonetic development as well. Being a more or less unintelligible 
phrase in its English environment, it must be expected to follow the 
normal lines of English phonetic change. If the Latin verb were con- 
tinued in its full form, we should expect the c of ducite to become 
assibilated.° The Shakespearian ducdame may be due to an early 
syncope of the unaccented vowel of the verb (ducte Daphnim), or to 
a revision of the formula to suit an invocation to a single agent or 
power (duc Daphnim). In the former case further syncope and 
consonant assimilation would produce the first syllable of ducdame. 
That dame is the normal development of Daphnim (the -fn- sound- 
group reducing to -m-) is proved by the parallel case of the word 
anthem (earlier antem), which comes from Greek antiphona through 
Late Latin antifona, Old English antefne and Middle English antemne. 


If this interpretation of ducdame be accepted, considerable light 
will be thrown upon another passage of Shakespeare, which as it stands 


“This would give us at least something closely resembling the Piers Plowman 
form “Dusadam-me-me.” 
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is perplexing and obscure. This occurs in The Comedy of Errors, IV, 
iii: 


Ant.S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! 

Dro.S. Master, is this Mistress Satan? 

Ant.S. It is the devil. 

Dro.S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam: and 
here she comes in the habit of a light wench; 
and thereof comes that the wenches say “God 
damn me”: that’s as much as to say “God make 
me a light wench.” It is written, they appear 
to men like angels of light. 


Here we find an atmosphere of black magic, and a maidens prayer, 
the issue of which is that the maiden’s character becomes wanton 
and alluring in the highest degree to men. Now why should a wench 
seeking to attract men pray “God damn me?” Why not rather 
“God make me beautiful and grant me bliss?” Shakespeare is evi- 
dently giving a comic or burlesque form to the maiden’s prayer “Send 
me a man.” The idea of the devil in disguise as a girl suggests 
to the poet the magic rite and incantation of the pining maiden to 
bring a lover to her side. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the same “summoning spell” lies 
hidden here as in the song from As You Like It. To give a religious 
cast to the invocation, Shakespeare deliberately alters the initial syllable 
by metathesis of the consonant sounds (that is, Ducdame or, with 
natural assimilative voicing, Dugdame becomes Goddame). This is 
the reverse of the usual practice in imprecations, which tends to dis- 
guise the name of the Deity by metathesis or other corruption of the 
form (compare especially colloquial American forms such as ‘“‘doggone,” 
“goldurn” and the like, for the literal imprecation ‘“‘“God damn”). At 
any rate, a formula of invocation, in origin a love spell. credited by 
the superstitious with the power to attract an absent one, would afford 
an adequate explanation for the contexts as well as for the obscure 
phrases in both these passages of Shakespeare. 
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HEAVENLY GOLD; A STUDY OF THE USE OF 
COLOR IN DANTE 


By H. D. AustTIN 


University of Southern California 


Attentiveness to the finer distinctions in color, and careful discrim- 
ination in their use for artistic effect, seem to be acquirements of 
comparatively modern date in the history of human progress—in 
fact their achievement is, except in the field of music, about the 
only triumph that permits the modern age to boast of aesthetic ad- 
vance over the ancients. In literature, the laxness, indeed evident help- 
lessness in this respect, of the classic works of Greece and Rome is 
notorious; and while painting at last gained mastery of color in the 
high Renaissance, language lagged in its power of chromatic sugges- 
tion and only slowly built up and standardized its vocabulary of color 
words and developed traditions as to the technique of their use. Even 
now “purple,” “livid,” and several other color-words mean very dif- 
ferent things to different English-speakers; and the same kind of un- 
certainty afflicts the vocabularies of other languages. In Dante’s day, 
when modern painting was just emerging from the traditions of the 
mosaic and the miniature, with their conventional, and largely sym- 
bolical, color gamut, the linguistic palette was nearly as limited: and 
in the very nature of the case it was immeasurably less definite. Out- 
side of the most obvious colors of the few universally known things 
which have a passably standard shade, such as the sky, grass, blood, 
gold, snow, the color vocabulary of the Middle Ages veers from 
paucity in the vernacular to chaos in the Latin writers;' so that in 
the case of the mental pictures which an artist like Dante is con- 
tinually presenting, in all their astonishing chiaroscuro and sculp- 
turesque sharpness of outline, the modern reader often experiences a 
more or less definite feeling of dissatisfaction in his instinct for ade- 
quate coloring; and on the infrequent occasions in which the text 
presents more than the usual scanty selection of stock shades he is 
more than likely to find himself at a loss as to just what tint is 
meant. 


'Cf., for examples, my article on the “Rainbow Colors” of Purg., XXIX, 77 f., 
in Modern Language Notes, XLYV (1929), 315 ff. 
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For this reason, systematic study of the use of color in early 
works, which is so tempting in the case of a great writer like Dante, 
is usually tantalizing and not seldom baffling. And one conclusion 
which is almost sure to be thrust upon the investigator sooner or 
later, reluctant though he may be, is that, until the Golden Age of 
Italian art, the peoples of the Occident, even men of genius, actually 
did not pay much attention to color distinctions and took only a 
mild interest in color for its own sake, as a factor in one’s personal 
enjoyment of life or in the list of the resources of art. But that is 
a problem which, intensely interesting though it is, must be left for 
specialists in the history of aesthetics. In any case, it is fortunate 
at least that the newly forming Italian literary language was content 
to struggle along with the meager stock of color words which the 
vernacular already possessed, rather than attempting to assimilate 
or imitate the wild and lavish disarray of the color vocabulary of 
ancient and mediaeval Latin. 

The paramount interest of the dark and middle ages in color was 
evidently from the standpoint of symbolism; in this respect we find 
a fair amount of definiteness, and it is with this aspect that the 
present study is concerned. We find in mediaeval color-symbolism 
a few time-honored and traditional features which afford a reliable 
starting point: from these we can proceed with reasonable assurance 
to a few deductions which would seem well justified both from con- 
siderations of probability and of exegetical and aesthetic value. At 
the same time we shall be threading our way among various con- 
comitant occurrences of possible, or even probable, color-symbolisms 
which we shall have either to ignore or frankly to confess unsolved: 
Dante himself doubtless had at least a subconscious feeling of being 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d’’; and apparently, as we shall see, he 
hardly trusted himself to elaborate too definitely any color-symbolisms 
beyond the brief list accepted by his contemporaries, 

The total number of distinguishable color-categories used by Dante 
hardly reaches a dozen; and the grand total number of times he 
actually employs or suggests colors as elements of his descriptions, 
in the Divine Comedy, falls far short of 200. On the other hand there 
is a very large use of the effects of light and shade: especially in the 
Paradiso, as has so often been noted, there are featured all conceivable 
degrees and varieties of brightness. 


In the Divine Comedy the general color vocabulary varies, natur- 
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ally, with the cantica: from the murky, lurid, or livid scenes of Hell, 
up along the fresh and breeze-blown slopes of Purgatory and through 
the enchanted forest of Eden, to the effulgence of Heaven’s eternal 
day; so that in the Paradiso there is naturally a lack of terms for 
the sombrer shades. But while color is used to a moderate extent 
in the Paradiso, especially in the latter part, there is one sudden 
mutation, as the Comedy enters this cantica, which is striking when 
realized: green disappears entirely from the descriptions!- This is 
particularly notable after its—natural enough—prominence in the 
descriptions of the Terrestrial Paradise: from over a dozen specific 
descriptive uses of green in the Purgatorio it drops abruptly to zero. 
The absence of verdure in the Celestrial landscape is, of course, a 
factor; but it is hardly encugh alone to explain the disappearance. f 
The reason for discarding green is, as I see it, that green is the | 
symbolic color for Hope; and in Paradise, where the soul receives its 
utter and enduring satisfaction, Hope has no place. This last, self- 
evident, truth has been appreciated and formulated by great and 
lesser, from Aquinas* down the scale; but so far as I am aware 
neither the fact of the disappearance of green from the descriptions 
of the Paradiso nor the bearing of the absence of Hope on that fact 
has hitherto been noted. Faith, which has now become unclouded 
Trust, and Love perfected, remain; their colors, white and red re- 
spectively, are found half-a-score of times each, in the descriptive 
passages. But green, Hope’s color, freely used before—and in the 
Terrestrial Paradise three times in connection with the other two 
colors, to complete the triad of the Theological Virtues'—fades ut- 
terly from the Heavenly spectrum. The hues of Paradise, as Dante 





“Even the one time that it comes incidentally, in a simile, in most of the 
standard printed texts (XXX, 111): “. .. nel verde e ne’ fioretti opimo,” a 
number of MSS read “erbe”—a reading which has been accepted by no less an 
authority than Torraca. The present study may perhaps have some weight in 
recommending that reading. 

3E. g, Summa, P. I, 24, qu. xviii, art. 2: “Beati fruuntur Dei visione; ergo 
in eis spes locum non habet.” 

* Purg. XXIX, esp. 34, 35, 65, 84, 88, 93,—giving the general picture of the 
Pageant of the Church, in its setting and standard processional appurtenances—; 
121 ff., the dance of the three Theological Virtues, each in her symbolic color; 
XXX, 31-33, Beatrice attired in the three colors. 
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paints it, are gleaming whites,’ glowing reds," and glorious golden 
tones.' 

The relation of the golden tints to the other two colors of the 
triad is at once arresting: it would seem that they had taken the place 
of the cancelled green. And a little study of the matter makes it 
rather evident that such is the fact, and the purpose. For, of the 
five passages in the Purgatorio in which the word “oro” is used 
descriptively, one is the case of the sacred Golden Candlesticks;> one 
thus characterizes the wings of the Heavenly Eagle that represents 
Lucia in Dante’s significant dream;" and one so describes the Griffin’s 
bird-like head, and especially his wings, in the Purgatorial Pageant:'” 
his superterrestrial part, that is—in the case of the prominently fea- 
tured wings—reaching beyond and above mortal ken,'! and repre- 
senting the divine aspect of Christ. The first two cases are suggestive, 
and their presence adds much cumulative weight to the argument, 
but the case of the Griffin is critical and deciding; for here the two 
other colors of the normal triad are predicated of the rest of his 
body:'* Christ as Man, though God, can wear the colors of Faith 
(Trust) and Love; but, because God, he crowns those two virtues, 
not with the green of the exclusively human virtue, Hope, but with 
the gold that denotes perfection, attainment, Divinity. As perfection 
is of two sorts, so is gold and its color used by Dante and his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in two connotations: first, as referring 
to original perfection and unsullied purity—especially in the omni- 
present concept of the “Age of Gold’’;'* and secondly, signifying that 


» Bianco; albor; candido; candor; argento; margherite. 

® Roggio; rosso; robbi; foco; fiamma viva; rubini; fin balasso. 

* Giallo; topazio; oro. The colors of the heavenly bodies doubtless set the 
general standard—Blue is suggested just once, and even then not descriptively ; 
this is in the famous passage of Par., XXIII, 101 f., where Mary is called “il bel 
zaffiro Del quale il ciel pili chiaro s’ inzaffira.’"—Early mosaics of Heavenly 
scenes, e. g., at Ravenna, were now on gold, now on blue, backgrounds. 

SPurg., XXIX, 43. 

” Purg., IX, 13 ff.; note esp.: “Ne l’ora . che la mente nostra .. . alle sue 
vision quasi é divina.. . .” 

1” Purg., XXIX, 113. 

11 Vss. 109 and 112: “Esso tendeva in su l'una e laltra ale . . . Tanto salivan 
che non eran viste.”’ 

12Vss. 113 f.: “Le membra d’ oro avea quant’ era uccello, E bianche Valtre, 
di vermiglio miste”; cf. Cant., V, 10 f.: ‘“Dilectus meus candidus, et rubicun- 
dus. . . . Caput ejus aurum optimum.”--White, gold, and red are the symbolic 
colors for Easter. 


13 In the Div. Com. esp. in three passages—one for each cantica—: (1) Inf, 
XIV, 106: the head of the “Gran Veglio” that represents the four Ages of 
Man; (2) Purg., XXVIII, 140, in which Matelda explains that the Age of Gold 


) 
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ultimate perfection which is attained after imperfection: that culmina- 
tion of growth, that consummation devoutly anticipated by which 
full ripeness is at last reached, after the green preliminary stages of 
promise and of hope, maturing in the yellowing fruit and the golden 
grain. It is needless either to insist on the connotations, or to 
analyze too subtly; for no epithet has ever been more generally applied 
than “golden” in these and related senses. 


Then, when we reach the Empyrean, we find our interpretation of 
the symbolism of the new color-triad—white, gold, and red—con- 
firmed by the grouping of just these three in the Angelic Host, and 
by the further fact that it is again the wings which are golden—as 
first in the case of the Heaven-sent Eagle, and then in that of the 
Griffin. 

To sum up briefly, then: since it seems clear that in these three 
cases the golden wings represent the Heavenly attributes—decisively 
so in the case of the Griffin; and probably quite as clearly in that 
of the Angels, who transcend the human form only in that feature; 
and, by analogy with them, nearly as clearly in the case of the 
Eagle—; and since green, explicitly specified by Dante as Hope’s 
color, has been dropped on entering Paradise, leaving only gold 
grouped with white and red in the color scheme: it seems indicated 
that he meant gold to supplant green in the color-symbolism. In 
the bliss of Heaven, Faith, Hope, and Love have become Love, Frui- 
tion, and Trust. 


I well know that this interpretation runs counter to several for- 
midable currents of exegetical tradition—naturally more or less con- 
tradictory among themselves. Of these one of the earliest is the 


really refers to the state of original innocence with which Eden began; and (3) 
less explicitly, though I believe with this intent, in Par., XXI, 25 ff., where in 
the Heaven of Saturn Dante sees the Ladder of Gold which reached up higher 
than his eyes could follow: this example, then, would seem to form a sort of 
transition to the second connotation, about to be discussed; certainly the parallel- 
ism between the description of the Ladder and that of the Griffin’s wings, and 
doubtless between the allegories intended, as well, is eminently noteworthy — 
I believe the “sacra fame Dell’oro” of Purg., XXII, 40 f., also to be on esoteric 
reference to this concept. 


1# Adam, in his primal innocence, and again in his redeemed state, forms the 
link between these “golden” extremes: some such concept seems to lie under Dante’s 
greeting to him in Par., XXVI, 91 f.: “O pomo che maturo Solo prodotto 
fosti. . . ."—Note also XXII, 64 f.: “Ivi @ perfetta, matura ed intera Ciascuna 
disianza”; and cf. perhaps metaphors farina (78), frutto (80)—In Purg., 
XXVIII, 55, Dante (deliberately?) substitutes vermilion and yellow flowers for 
oe violets and white lilies: Metam., V, 391 f. (cf. FPurg., XXVIII, 
50 f. 
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attempt to identify the three “Heavenly colors” with the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. It dates at least as far back as Pietro di Dante; 
but it is not consistent as to details, in the explanations of the various 
commentators, except that red is naturally always held to represent 
the Holy Ghost. Pietro di Dante’s explanation is: “Rubedo in facie 
figurat ardorem charitatis; deauratio in alis figurat sapientiam; dorsum 
album, potentiam: et sic ad Trinitatem.” To this type of explanation 
is closely related the attempt to explain the colors of Lucifer’s three 
faces in Inferno xxxiv. My own belief is, that while it is possible 
that identification with the Persons of the Trinity was also in Dante’s 
purpose, the symbolizing of Faith (now Trust), Hope realized, and 
Love, was his prime aim in using white, gold, and red, for the colors 
of Paradise. The attempt to combine both symbolisms leads to inevit- 
able disagreement among interpreters; and it is not impossible that 
Dante himself found himself embarrassed in planning such dual sym- 
bolism here. and left it uncompleted: the description of the three 
colored rings which represent the Trinity in the last canto of Paradiso 
may bear some evidence of that fact. The cause of the difficulty 
and the confusion is, plainly: first, that we have two triads with 
but one common term, namely (1) the three Virtues, Faith (or Trust), 
Hope (or Fruition), and Love; and (2) the attributes of the three 
Persons of the Trinity: Power (God the Father), Wisdom (God the 
Son), Love (God the Holy Spirit);—and secondly, that by the very 
nature of the Trinitarian dogma the attempt to assign specific Vir- 
tues one by one to the separate Persons of the Godhead, and worse 
than that, to withhold any one or other of the Virtues—especially 
Love—from any Person of the Trinity, leads to inevitable entangle- 
ment, and, possibly even, to peril of heterodoxy and heresy. 

I shall not prolong the discussion by making specific references to 
any more of the innumerable opinions on this subject; and I realize 
quite fully that this sort of question can never be definitively settled; 
but I desire before closing to say a word more about the two sub- 
jects to which I have recently referred: the three faces of Lucifer, 
and the three colored rings of the Trinity. 

Lucifer’s front face—and apparently the largest—was vermilion, 
his right face was yellowish white, and his left one was black.'° The 
earliest, and nearly all of the most recent, commentators contrast 
each of these faces, with its color, to one of the Persons of the Trinity 





15 Inf, XXXIV, 39-45. 
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and its supposed symbolical color: thus the vermilion face is taken 
to represent Love of Evil, or Hate, in opposition to the red assigned 
to the Third Person of the Trinity, as Love; the yellowish-white face 
means Impotence, because paired off against the First Person, char- 
acterized by Power, with gold as His color; and the black face con- 
trasts with the white that is taken to denote the Wisdom of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, and therefore should mean Ignorance, 
or Idiocy. These may be the identifications intended by Dante—or 
one set of a possible two which he may have planned—though they 
are not wholly satisfactory.'® It seems strange that they should not 
be named in the natural order; and the suspected color antitheses are 
not particularly well worked out or convincing. Further: various 
commentators seem not to realize that the asserted color symbolism 
of the three faces of Lucifer has been accepted, partly at least, on 
the theory of antithesis with the assumed symbolisms of the three 
“Heavenly colors” which in their turn rest for identification with the 
Trinity and its attributes partly on a supposed relation to the as- 
serted meanings of the colors of the three faces of Lucifer.'* The 
colors of Lucifer’s three faces could be about as well supposed to 
denote the opposites of the Three Virtues, it seems to me; the order 
in which they are presented would then be more natural; and the 
symbolisms would be fully as cogent. The final effect which the 
attempts to solve their meaning makes on me is a feeling that either 
Dante meant something quite different from what has been suspected, 
or else that he strove for a dual or multiple symbolism, with results 
only indifferently successful. 





The suspicion that he was hesitant or even nonplussed about ap- — 


plying color symbolism to the Trinity finds some support in_ his 


failure to develop it in the case of the three rings that represent the | 
Triune God in his final vision. He says:'> ‘. . . parvermi tre giri Di — 


tre colori e d’una contenenza; E l'un dall’altro come iri da iri Parea 
reflesso, e ’] terzo parea foco Che quinci e quindi igualmente si spiri.” 
The third is with absolute certainty to be assigned to the Holy Spirit, 


Bsa V. Rossi, e. g., a leading authority on the Inferno, says: “Pare questa la 
piu ragionevole significazione delle tre facce, ancorché sia difficile precisare il 
valore simbolico di ciascuna.” 

17 E. g., Gardner, Dante’s Ten Heavens, 229: “Perhaps there is a reference in 
these colours to the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, since Lucifer’s three 
coloured faces are an infernal parody of their Divine attributes: the golden 
wings may refer to the Power of the Father, the white to the Wisdom of the 
Son, the flaming face to the burning Love of the Holy Spirit.” 

18 Par, XXXIII, 116 ff. , 
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and the color is plainly the standard red of Love; but what are the 
other two colors? A few verses later’® we are told that the second 
ring, which represented the Son, Second Person of the Trinity, “Dentro 
da se, del suo colore stesso, Mi parve pinta della nostra effige’’—that 
is, a human figure in the “same color” as that of the ring. If we 
are to take the color to be the white of Wisdom, typified in the Son 
or Logos, then the first ring, representing God the Father, would be 
colored the gold of Power. Perhaps that was what Dante had in 
mind; but it is not convincing, and if he was himself convinced why 
did he not complete the symbolism? Once again I voice my feeling 
that Dante had no desire to apply the symbolism of color to any of 
the Persons of the Trinity outside of the inevitable association of 
the red of Love to the Holy Ghost,—except in so far as it may be 
the case that he thought of it as a possible additional adornment, 
to be wishfully regarded but, with cautious self restraint, to be 
diffidently applied. And once again, I submit, that in the midst of 
all the endless uncertainties among which we have been feeling our 
way, the certainty of the color symbolism with regard to the three 
Theological Virtues, added to the fact that green drops out of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy exactly at the point where the Paradiso begins, while 
gold, clearly the color of Heavenly perfection, succeeds to its place— 
these facts possess a definiteness and consistency which is in re- 
freshing contrast to the general confusion, and justify me, I think, in 
my belief that the three “Heavenly colors” symbolize, primarily at 
least," Virtues, in their perfected Heavenly form—not abstract quali- 
ties at the fancy of the commentator, nor Persons of the Godhead 
or attributes thereof—; and in particular, that gold, as replacing 
green, signifies the consummation which crowns Hope, and makes it 
a word that no longer has meaning. 

But, finally, it must be recognized, of course, that in his use of 
the “Heavenly colors,” Red, Gold, and White, Dante is not to be 
credited with too much in the way of initiative; for he was merely 
following the canons and adapting the traditions of contemporary 
religious art, as handed down chiefly through the Greek church; and 


19 Vss. 127 ff. 

“" Individually, and for special purposes, they may be and are, of course, 
used in various symbolisms: as, e. g. in Conv., IV, xxii, 16 f., where Dante 
says Galilee means “speculazione” because “Galilea @ tanto a dire quanto 
bianchezza”—a fanciful etymology which he got from Uguiccione of Pisa, in all 
likelihood; v. Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, p. 286, n. 1,—so that 
“bianchezza” = “speculazione.”’ 
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that, in its turn, had as its warrant, for the choice of those as its 
main colors in scenes of Paradise, the predominance with which they 
were featured in the Apocalypse of St. John and in some of the 
visions of the Prophets.*! Dante had seen many a mosaic depicting 
Heavenly subjects, and in them the angels, for example, were regularly 
represented with faces of red, golden wings, and white garments, 
just as he describes those in his Empyrean Heaven.** The golden 
background was one of the standard conventions of mediaeval painting 
as well as mosaic.** And it was in Ravenna, which shares only with 
Rome the supreme glories of the early Christian mosaic, that Dante 
composed his Paradiso. His own contribution was therefore chiefly 
the negative one of dropping green from the limited list of his pig- 
ments, so soon as earth, with its hopes, was transcended.** 


“1E. g., Apoc., I, 13 f.: “Et in medio septem candelabrorum aureorum simi- 
lem filio hominis, vestitum podere, et praecinctum ad mamillas zona aurea: 
Caput autem ejus, et capilli erant candidi tamquam lana alba, et tamquam nix, 
et oculi ejus tamquam flamma ignis.” 


22See, e. g., V. Zabughin, “Dante e la chiesa greca,’ in Roma e l’Oriente, 
Nov.-Dec., 1915, 211-23 and Jan., 1916, 9-17. 


23 Cf., e. g., what Mary Pittaluga says, in her “Pensieri su Masaccio” (La Nuova 
Italia, 20 July, 1931, p. 255): “S’incominciava a non intender pil, allora, il 
compito del fondo d’ oro. Nel M. E. questo aveva avuto una ragione d’indole 
spirituale, oltre che artistica: esso rappresentava, per quei religiosi maestri, 
scolastici anche senza saperlo, un principio astratto, trascendente la realta, sim- 
bolico: il simboio della luce di Dio.” 


24.4 puzzling problem related to our subject is found in Dante’s references 
to topaz. He uses the word only twice. The first time, in Par., XV, 85, where 
he calls the soul of Cacciaguida ‘vivo topazio’’; he had previously described 
the light which represented him as being like “foco dietro ad alabastro” (vs. 
24). This suggests a yellowish-ruddy or golden-ruddy tone (and these same 
lights were termed “robbi” in vs. 94 of the preceding canto); and, in that, is 
in fairly close harmony with our usual ideas of topaz. The second time the 
word is used is in Par.. XXX, 76, where Beatrice calls ‘“topazii” the sparks 
which Dante ten verses earlier had compared to “rubin che oro circunscrive.” 
He is, at this point, in the second, and uncompleted, stage of his visual 
reorientation—as Beatrice explains to him in vs. 80 f.: “. . . @ difetto dalla 
parte tua, Che non hai viste ancor tanto superbe.” The puzzle is, whether 
Beatrice is to be understood as correcting Dante’s expression, with the in- 
tention of suggesting that when his vision is fully spiritualized he will find 
more of the Heavenly golden tone, in connection with the Angels—of whom 
these sparks are the “umbriferi prefazii” (vs. 78)—; or whether, to the Poet, 
there was no consciousness of any distinction of importance between the usual 
colors of rubies and of topazes. Like so many other problems of color ex- 
pressions in ancient and mediaeval times, it is impossible to rely for solution on 
merely “literary” evidence: only if one could see actual and representative sam- 
ples of what Dante called “topazii” in his everyday life, and be sure of the 
identification, could one hope to solve this enigma. And still the chances are 
rather good that his acquaintance with topazes was itself entirely literary, or 
almost so—as it certainly seems to have been with most of the standard 
“authorities,” not to mention the general run of writers. The precious “topaz” of 
antiquity was no real topaz at all, as we know topaz, but a chrysolite or jasper, 
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of a green color (cf., e. g., Pliny, Hist. Nat., XXXVII, 8, 32, §107: “Egregia 
etiam nunc sua topazo gloria est, e virenti generi . . .”); later the name was ap- 
plied to stones predominently red (e. g., Sancti Epiphanii Episcopi De XJ Gemmis 
rationalis summi sacerdotis Hebraeorum Liber, “Versio Antiqua”-—in Migne, PG, 
XLIII, col. 324: “Topazium rubrum est specie post lapidem, qui carbunculus 
appellatur”)—or of a golden yellow (e. g., Marbodus, Liber de Gemmis—in 
Migne, PL, CLXXI, col. 1748: “De Topazio. Hic species tanium binas per- 
hibetur habere. Alterius puro color est vicinior auro. Clarior alterius tenuisque 
magis reperitur.”) The only thing we can be sure of is that Dante did not mean 
the green kind. The fact is, at any rate, that after his vision has been “ripened” 
he sees that the Angels are not ruby-colored throughout, as his first vision of 
them as sparks indicated, but are red only in their faces; while their wings 
are golden, and all the rest is white (Par., XXXI, 13 ff.) So that if Beatrice 
meant the third type of topaz, it might in a way justify a correction, directed 
by her to Dante, of the kind suggested above. 





A GREAT SAVANT OF COLONIAL PERU: 
DON PEDRO DE PERALTA 


By Irvinc A. LEONARD 
University of California 

A curious belief was current in Spain and in Europe generally 
that the Creole sons of European parentage in the colonies of the New 
World entered upon a decline of their mental faculties at a prema- 
ture age. Since a certain precocity was noted among many of the 
colonists who visited the homeland it was felt that there must be a 
correspondingly early decadence of intellectual power. It was rea- 
soned, therefore, that little work requiring the balanced judgment 
and seasoned experience of many years could be expected from these 
distant lands so sparsely inhabited by Europeans. For this and for 
other reasons besides men of learning in Europe continued to view 
their colleagues on the other side of the Atlantic with cold indif- 
ference during the whole colonial period and even later. In fact, 
the prevalent attitude was frequently that of tolerant condescension 
or outright contempt. So pronounced was this tendency in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century that it moved one of the foremost 
scholars of New Spain to declare with some acerbity that 
in some parts of Europe, especially in the north through being more remote, they 
think that not only the original Indian inhabitants of these countries [of the 
Western hemisphere] but also those of us who were, by chance, born in them of 
Spanish parents either walk on two legs by divine dispensation or that, even 
by making use of English microscopes, they are hardly able to discover anything 
rational in us.! 

But the cause of the Creoles found a champion in one of the 
keenest and most independent minds of Spain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Benedictine friar, Feijoo, whose mission in life, apparently, 
was to attack every form of superstition and error. In one of his 
essays he devotes his attention to Spanish Americans and lists a 
number of them whose intellectual accomplishments, even at a com- 
paratively advanced age, were truly exceptional.2 Of a certain Peru- 
vian, Doctor Pedro de Peralta, he observes, before enumerating some 


'Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, Libra Astrondmica, p. 83. 
“Benito Geronimo Feij6o y Montenegro, Theatro Critico Universal, Vol. IV, 
Discurso Sexto 
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of his attainments, that “[he is] a person about whom one cannot 
speak without wonder for in all Europe there hardly (and not even 
hardly) will be found any man of superior talent and learning.’* 
Perhaps it will be of value to investigate further this scholar of the 
New World who won such high approval from the celebrated Spanish 
critic and arch-foe of obscurantism. 


Doctor Don Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo y Rocha y Benavides, 
to give him his full name, was undoubtedly one of the most versatile 
and prodigious intellects that flourished during the vice-regal period 
of Peruvian history. His learning was truly encyclopedic and seems 
to have embraced nearly all fields of knowledge into which the curi- 
ous mind of man has ventured. To state that he was a linguist 
(he was familiar with eight languages), a historian, a jurist, a theo- 
logian, a poet, a mathematician, an astronomer, and an engineer is 
not to give a complete catalogue of his accomplishments nor an 
exhaustive list of those interests which claimed his attention during 
his long life. Let us attempt, however, to give a brief outline of 
his career and work in order that we may determine to some extent 
how justified was the flattering opinion in which he was held by his 
friend, Feijoo. 

Don Pedro de Peralta was born November 26, 1663 in Lima where 
his whole life was spent. His father, Don Francisco de Peralta, was 
a native of Castile, and served his king as an accountant of the 
Audiencia in the far-off viceroyalty of Peru. His literary predilections, 
which manifested themselves publicly in occasional verse, were imi- 
tated by his more talented son and carried to greater heights of ac- 
complishment. Of his mother, Dona Magdalena Rocha y Benavides, 
practically nothing more than her name is known. During his early 


‘Ibid., 111. Manuel de Mendiburu in his Diccionario Hist drico-Biografico del 
Pert, V1, 266, states that this praise accorded Peralta by Feijoo aroused the 
ire of Father Francisco de Soto y Marne in Madrid who declared, among his 
other accusations of Feijéo before the King, that such a eulogy was offensive 
to the men of letters in Spain who were thus placed in unfavorable comparison 
with a Spanish American. 

*The best biographical accounts of Peralta are those of Juan Maria Gutiérrez 
and José de la Riva Agiiero. The former is found under the heading “Escritores 
Americanos anteriores al siglo XIX: Doctor Don Pedro de Peralta” in the 
Revista Del Rio de La Plata, VIII, 194-211, 331-367; IX, 61-101, 441-478, 553- 
626; X, 329-381. (1874-1875.) Though rather diffuse it is an interestingly writ- 
ten account and affords a good picture of Peralta and his times. A shorter study 
containing considerable new data is that of Riva Agiiero, first published in the 
Revista Histérica (Organo del Instituto Histérico del Pert), Vol. IV, Trimestres 
I y II (1909), 104-157, and later incorporated in the author’s doctoral thesis en- 
titled La Historia en el Perti and printed in Lima in 1910. (See pages 291-345.) 
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youth Don Pedro does not appear to have betrayed an unusual 
precocity although he completed creditably his studies in Roman and 
Canonical law at the University of Lima and received a doctorate 
from that venerable institution. Soon he was practicing law in a 
brilliant fashion before the Royal Audiencia of which, like his father, 
he becomes an accountant as well as holding similar offices in other 
tribunals of the “City of the Kings.” 

At some time not definitely known he married Dona Juana Fernandez 
de Rueda and this event, it may be supposed, occurred in his youth. 
Don Pedro declares in his will that no children were born of this 
union and that at the death of his wife she had designated him as 
her heir and executor. Beyond these facts no other data concerning 
her are available. 

Don Pedro’s devotion to his studies probably began very early in 
his career and, in the course of time, became more intense as his 
knowledge grew more profound. Natural and mathematical sciences 
had for him an especial appeal; these included investigations in botany, 
chemistry, and medicine as well as astronomy and engineering. Along 
with these purely scientific pursuits went his studies of languages 
and literatures, both ancient and modern, in which he rapidly per- 
fected himself. It is but natural, of course, that he should have 
mastered the intricacies of Latin syntax and learned to express him- 
self well in that classic medium; it is, however, somewhat surprising 
to be informed that at the age of twenty-four he wrote his first 
published work which was a long poem in Greek. This ambitious 
effort, which describes a great earthquake occurring in October, 1687, 
bears the Spanish title 1polo Funebre. 

Of the modern languages he had an intimate knowledge of French, 
Italian, Portuguese, as well as Castilian, in all of which he was able 
to versify with facility and even with a certain ability. Besides these 
he was familiar with English and Quechua. Reference will again be 
made to these linguistic attainments of the Peruvian humanist. 

Turning back for a moment to his more strictly scientific activities 
we learn that he did particularly distinguished work in the fields of 
astronomy and practical engineering. His rapid progress in these 
studies soon opened the way to advancement in the official circles 
of Lima and a recognition of his abilities by the bestowing of an 


» Riva Agiiero, La Historia en el Pert, p. 300. 
"See “Testamento de D. Pedro Peralta,” published by J. de la Riva Agiiero 
in the Revista Histodrica, 1V (1909), 389-395 
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increasing number of titles in the service of the king. In 1709 the 
| chair of Mathematics in the University of Lima was left vacant by 
_ the famous Flemish engineer, John Raymond Koenig. Don Pedro 
— was then appointed to fill it, which he did efficiently until his death 


) thirty-four years later. Since the office of Chief Cosmographer of 
, the realm was usually associated with the position of professor of 
; Mathematics in the Royal University, Don Pedro was soon pre- 
occupied with the planning and management of engineering enter- 
prises as well as with the theoretical demands of his academic work. 
His fitness for the more practical tasks was quickly demonstrated. 
In 1712 the Viceroy, Ladrén de Guevara, petitioned the king to 
approve the elevation of Don Pedro to the post of Chief Engineer 
of the realm—an appointment that he had already made, acting upon 
his own responsibility—together with the substantial increase in salary 
he had assigned to Peralta.’ 





eemiemeren ane 


His rare executive ability in conjunction with his prodigious activity 
soon made Don Pedro the logical choice as Rector of the University 
and for this position he was duly chosen in 1715. During the early 
part of the eighteenth century this “Salamanca of America’ had 
fallen upon degenerate days for its luster had been dimmed by 
corrupt practices and a general decline in morale. Some years later 
the Memoria of the Viceroy, the Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, in whose 
composition Don Pedro undoubtedly had a hand, reported that while 
the University had thirty-three cdtedras> the number of students had 
fallen to such an extent that there were then more professors than 
potential graduates; and the bestowal of degrees upon unworthies— 
for a consideration—and similar abuses had become flagrant. 


The new Rector addressed himself vigorously to the duties of his 
office and endeavored to bring about improvements, both physical 
and moral, in this ancient seat of learning. His exceptional archi- 
tectural talents were brought into play in the remodeling of the 
General Lecture Hall of the University in which his own designs 





‘ Ladron de Guevara to the King, Oct. 20, 1712, printed in José Toribio Medina, 
La Imprenta en Lima, U1, 356. 


‘Memoria del Virey Don José Armendaris, Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, Lima, 
Jan. 14, 1736, in Manuel Anastasio Fuentes, Memorias de los Vireyes que han 
gobernado el Perti durante el tiempo del coloniaje espanol, 11, 126. In Canto VII, 
footnote 257, of his Lima Fundada (Manuel de Odriozola, Coleccién de docu- 
mentos literarios del Perti, 1, 267) Peralta states “Real Universidad de Lima, 
donde se leen treinta catedras de todas facultades.” 


—————_ 
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and plans were adopted.® Under his direction various rooms of the 
institution were equipped with new furniture, which they sorely needed, 
and the archives were more conveniently arranged. These matters 
together with occupations of a literary nature such as the compo- 
sition in Latin of a sort of detailed history of the University entitled 
Fastos Académicos’® moved him at the conclusion of his administra- 
tive labors to report to the Viceroy that “this year, Sir, has been 
made up of more difficulties than hours for me, so much so that my 
watchfulness has hardly left me time enough for even the necessary 
functions of life . . .”'' No doubt this unwonted industry was ap- 
preciated for he was re-elected as head of the University in 1716 and, 


- 9 


at the request of the claustro, his term was extended in 1717.’* 


Even the remoteness of Lima from Europe and the comparative 
infrequency of communication with the continent did not long prevent 
the fame of Don Pedro from extending beyond the confines of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. As already seen, his learning found an en- 
thusiastic admirer in Feijoo with whom he corresponded.'’ That 
this esteem was mutual is evident from the praises of the Spanish 
critic sung in several stanzas of the Lima Fundada'* and the ex- 
travagant compliments which were returned in the grandiloquent fash- 
ion of the day in various marginal notes accompanying Don Pedro's 
epic.” Through the Franciscan scientist and student of the great 
Cassini, Father Louis Feuillé, and other visitors to the western shores 
of South America such as Frezier and La Condamine, with whom 
he exchanged observations, astronomical and geographical, Don Pedro 
probably came into epistolary communication with distinguished mem- 
bers of the French Academy of Science. No doubt these travelers 
appreciated his familiarity with the French language (learned before 
their arrival) as well as his worth as a scientist which they acknowl- 
edged; and it is likely that these qualities as well as his high 
reputation in Lima made him an invaluable ally in their scientific 


"Pedro de Peralta, Lima Fundada, Canto VII, footnote 261. (Odriozola, of. 
cit., I, 268.) 


' Riva Agiiero, La Historia en el Perti, p. 316; Medina, op. cit., 11, 279. 

'l Medina, loc. cit. 

'2 The Rector was normally chosen for one year only. 

'’ Mendiburu, op. cit., p. 265, states that some of the letters written in this 


correspondence dated in 1733 and 1734 were printed in the “Diario de Lima.” 
January, 1791. 


'#See Canto VII, stanzas cclxxxv-cclxxxvii. 
'°See Canto VI, footnote 30 and Canto VII, footnote 263 
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investigations since he could procure for them an easy entrée into 
the official circles of the capital. But let us consider in more detail 
some of his claims to distinction as a man of learning. 

If it cannot be said that he greatly extended human knowledge 
of theoretical mathematics it should be remembered that the practical 
necessities of his position obliged him to devote much of his energy 
to work of an engineering nature and to a solution of specific prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of the realm. Notwithstanding this, he 
did write a number of texts, including a Tratado musico-matematico, 
and general works on geometry and arithmetic. It is exceedingly 
difficult to appraise his contributions to this subject for he was unable 
to publish many other mathematical treatises “por su grande costo y 
corto espendio en este Reyno,” as he wrote,'® and hence there are little 
data available. 

His effort to improve the seaport of Callao was one of his chief 
engineering enterprises. This essential gateway of the capital and 
the vast hinterland of Peru was exposed to the not infrequent assaults 
of storms and tidal waves which wrought havoc not only upon the 
shipping in that unprotected harbor but upon the small population 
that lived upon its shores. Fruitless attempts had been made to 
combat this menace on previous occasions but no definite solution of 
the pressing problem had been found. After one of these recurrent 
disasters the Viceroy, the Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, went down to 
Callao to view what he was pleased to term ‘‘a maritime Troy.’’'* 
This tragic scene moved him to appoint a commission at once to 
study the situation and to determine upon a suitable remedy. General 
Luis de Guendica, a maestre de campo, Don Pedro de Medranda and 
Don Pedro de Peralta, who had already given considerable attention 
to this problem, composed the new consultative body. A plan for 
the construction of a retaining wall was submitted to them by an 
engineer named Don Nicolas Rodriguez and it fell to the Peruvian 
professor to pass judgment upon its effectiveness. Possibly using 
this as a basis Don Pedro worked out another scheme which he 
elaborated with the necessary drawings and an estimate of cost. 
One of the features of his plan which impressed the commission as 
entirely new was a sort of coffer-dam: within this a stone wall form- 
ing a breakwater was to be erected. As Peralta’s suggestions seemed 








'§ Quoted in Gutiérrez, op. cit., VIII, 344. 
'’ Memoria del Virey, Don José Armendaris, Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, Lima, 
Jan. 14, 1736, in Fuentes, op. cit., III, 219. 
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sound and practical they were adopted and, much to his satisfaction, 
carried through to a successful conclusion. This construction con- 
tinued to stand during the remainder of his life but it was fortunate 
for his pride, perhaps, that he did not live three years longer. In 
1746 this whole engineering project was swept away “like a grain 
of sand” by the jealous Pacific in one of its violent moods. If this 
product of his technical skill could not remain as a lasting monu- 
ment to his ability he had, at least, been more successful in his 
efforts than his predecessors. 

Numerous other public works especially in Lima executed during 
his life time are no doubt attributable to his influence and ingenuity. 
Three years before his death Don Pedro published a treatise entitled 
Lima Inexpugnable in which he set forth the inadequacy of the walls 
of the capital for its defense and urged the construction of a fortress 
to insure the safety of the proud “City of the Kings.” And not only 
did he offer carefully drawn plans for the proper protection of his 
native city but also for Buenos Aires which, at that time, was under 
the authority of the Viceroy of Peru. The latter project was formu- 
lated in a work which he called Buenos Aires Fortificado. 

In this brief discussion of Don Pedro as an engineer it is, per- 
haps, pertinent to mention another manifestation of his interests of 
a technical nature. Much of the wealth and importance of colonial 
Peru was directly related to the rich mines which were developed 
within its vast confines and from whose depths poured forth that 
silver stream coveted by the other nations of Europe. In an effort 
to appease the insatiable greed of official Spain and to win favor 
in the eyes of His Majesty, the King, successive viceroys endeavored 
to increase this flow of wealth into the royal treasury. Thus the 
exploitation of these mines was one of the major concerns of these 
administrators and, as the assistant and advisor of the latter, Don 
Pedro gave earnest attention to the technical aspects of this industry. 
In the Memoria of the Viceroy, Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, probably 
written by Peralta,'* the latter set forth a plea that greater con- 
sideration be given to improving the methods of assaying precious 
metals and working the mines. He pointed out that while the most 
learned scientists of France debated about the analysis of the most 
insignificant herbs, absolutely nothing was done towards bettering 
the process of extracting the rich ores from the mines in the colonies 


'S Gutiérrez, op. cit., IX, 63-64. 
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by Spaniards. He might well have added a reference to the appalling 
sufferings endured by subject peoples compelled to labor in the mines; 
but the spirit of humanitarianism had hardly awakened in contem- 
porary Europe and so it is, perhaps, too much to expect it in the 
essentially medieval atmosphere of far-away Peru. Don Pedro did 
not content himself with merely calling attention to the matter but 
undertook investigations along metallurgical lines and published a 
sort of a manual of the subject.’ 


It should be recorded, also, that Don Pedro had greater vision 
than most of his contemporaries in perceiving other sources of wealth 
within the viceroyalty in the form of agriculture and industry and 
to these he called attention. “Is not Peru the home of specifics?” 
he wrote” when urging the importation of scientists versed in chemistry 
and with a knowledge of medicinal plants. But his plea was un- 
heeded by the avaricious government at Madrid which could only 
visualize wealth in the form of gold and silver ingots. 


Among the manifold interests which absorbed Don Pedro perhaps 
none was more profound and constant than his astronomical obser- 
vations. Despite handicaps in the form of inaccurate instruments 
and the frequently hazy condition of the atmosphere about Lima—a 
circumstance which moved him to call the capital “the purgatory 
of astronomers’”*'—his achievements in this field were by no means 
negligible. Long before his elevation to the chair of Mathematics 
his eye was trained upon the heavens and all during his life he con- 
tinued to regard them with scientific attention. This occupation was 
a source of great pride to him and the notes of his Lima Fundada, 
especially those of the ninth Canto,** abound in references to his 
observations. With unmistakable satisfaction he announces that he 
was the first in Lima to recognize the appearance of a comet on 
February 26, 1702, which had been observed by distinguished Euro- 
pean scholars elsewhere.** Later the Count of Pontchartrain com- 
municated Don Pedro’s observations of an eclipse of the moon occur- 
ring in Lima in December, 1713, to the French Academy of Science 


1 Arte o cartilla del nuevo beneficio de la plata en todo género de metales 
frios o calientes, Lima, 1738. 


“° Quoted in Gutiérrez, op. cit., IX, 100. 

*1 Quoted in Gutiérrez, op. cit., VIII, 334. 

22 See footnotes 15-30. 

23 See Lima Fundada, Canto VI, footnote 97. 
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in whose journal they duly appeared.** Twelve years later other 
results of his study were similarly recorded in the publication of this 
famous learned body. These were the observations of another eclipse 
of the moon on March 26, 1717, a total obscuration of this same 
heavenly body on April 27, 1725, and the median height of the sun 
to determine the latitude of Lima.** Perhaps it should be added, 
as indicative of the general suspicion in which the work of Creole 
scientists was held in Europe, that a note was attached to this report 
of the Peruvian scholar’s findings to the effect that “‘as it is not known 
of what instruments Don Pedro de Peralta made use it is not pos- 
sible to pass certain judgment upon their accuracy.” Other evi- 
dence of his knowledge of astronomy is found in a little volume in 
Latin published in Lima in 1717 under the title Observationes Astro- 
nomicae. 


From 1719 and possibly earlier he issued annually a sort of almanac 
which he called “El conocimiento de los tiempos.” In this little 
publication he set forth the position and movements of the various 
planets together with astronomical prognostications, a calendar of 
the Saints’ days and other holidays, among which were interspersed 
data of geographical and historical interest. He even ventured upon 
the hazardous task of prophesying earthquakes which were, unfor- 
tunately, common incidents of the colonial life of Peru. Apparently 
these predictions of the professor did not always prove as accurate 
as he may possibly have desired for we read that a certain Don José 
Bermudez unkindly remarked on one occasion, “today the earth is 
to shake according to the almanac of Doctor Peralta. So, for that 
reason, I’m going to sleep up in the Santo Domingo tower.’** The 
latter structure was the highest one in Lima and, therefore, con- 
sidered the most dangerous place in the capital when the earth was 
in one of its turbulent moods. Notwithstanding some of their fea- 
tures, however, these almanacs were of considerable interest. and 
scientific value and Don Pedro continued to publish them until his 


- Mrs. De La Hire, “Comparison des observationes de l’eclipse de Lune de 
Décembre 1713 a Paris & a Lima,” Histoire de L’Academie Royale des Sciences, 
Annee MDCCXIV (Paris, 1717), 401. 


” “Observationes faites par D. Jean (sic) Pedro de Peralta a Lima” in Hiés- 
loire de L’Academie Royale des Sciences, Annee MDCCXXIX (Paris, 1731), 
375-377. 


26 Gutiérrez, op. cit., VIII, 335. 
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death. In fact, the “Conocimiento de los tiempos” of 1743 was 
the last work of the scholar to be printed. 

It is unfortunate that so many of the worth while products of 
the pen of Don Pedro (and those of other scientific investigators in 
the colonies who were not few in number) were not put in the more 
permanent form of books while his works of a lighter and more 
transitory sort were carefully, even elaborately, printed and have 
come down to us in larger numbers. His production of a purely 
literary nature as distinguished from his scientific tracts is voluminous 
and most of it of little value or interest today. Though we may 
feel inclined to condemn the author for this apparent lack of dis- 
crimination, it should be remembered that he was, in some measure, 
the victim of his environment and the circumstances in which he 
lived. That he preferred to bring forth his more serious studies is 
altogether probable; that he secretly resented the frequent calls made 
upon him for an almost uninterrupted stream of versos altisonantes 
and descriptions of purely local events is also a reasonable conjecture. 
Life in the colonies was not favorable to literary effort or scientific 
work other than that which glorified the Church or gratified the pride 
of ecclesiastical and secular authorities. Hence it is that the lit- 
erature of the period is composed chiefly of religious tracts, the 
lives of saints, and an endless number of extravagant descriptions of 
fiestas, recibimientos of Viceroys and other officials, celebrations of 
royal births, marriages, and deaths and similar events, with here and 
there a work of real merit. This generalization relating to colonial 
literature is equally applicable to the individual case of Don Pedro; 
the number of printed works credited to him is truly impressive yet 
only a few are worthy of his genius. But it is not fair to judge 
his efforts solely by these productions which, because of their more 
permanent form, have survived the ravages of time. Were all his 
unpublished manuscripts available a more just appraisal of his in- 
tellect might be reached. But unfortunately, there is no satisfactory 
catalogue of his writings. In an excess of enthusiasm one of his 
students, Don Carlos Sedamos Saldias y Spinola, conceived the in- 
genious if not wholly accurate idea of listing his master’s works 
in such a manner that the initial letter of each title spelled out the 
name of the great Peruvian scholar. This literary curiosity is here 
reproduced and must, to a large extent, take the place of a detailed 
discussion of the writings mentioned: 
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1 cielo del Parnaso. 
Mima Fundada. 


Sefensa de la pasion de Cristo. 
Observaciones astronomicas. 

Qanto historico. 

Jriunios de Astrea. 

Sracion al certamen de Santo Toribio. 
Melacion de las fiestas del Cardenal Molina. 


CGT Yo 


— . 
Siscursos sobre la feé. 





Oracion académica. : 
‘Zuevo beneficio de metales. 

-Zoesias liricas. 

[1 Jupiter olimpico. i 
Didlogo de la justicia y de la verdad. . 


Aodoguna. 
Oraciones de la Real Universidad. 


Sefensa de Lima. 
1 templo de la fama vindicado. 


“Soesias comicas. 

1 origen de los monstruos. 

Aelacion del gobierno de Castelfuerte. 
rte de ortografia. 

Cima triunfante. 

eatro heroico. 

>probaciones varias. 


xejamen. 

»legacias. 

Mestitucion del oficio de Contador. 
‘Zacimiento del infante Don Carlos. 
Ciniversidad ilustrada. 

[ntre la honra y la vida. 

—arios informes juridicos. 
©raciones de mi rectorado. 


Acculacion del tiempo en 35 efemérides. 
Craciones al certamen del Sr. Villagarcia. 
Qanto panejirico. 

Historia de Espafia vindicada. 

Sritmética especulativa. 


—majen politica. 


Suenos Avres fortificado. 

tlojio del S. Armendariz con solo la letra A. 
‘Aauticas observaciones. 

> Lima inespugnable. 

—ida y pasion de Cristo 

—sis y Jupiter. 

cel gobierno del Conde de la Monclova. 
mxequias del Duque de Parma. 

mmistema astroldjico demostrativo.2* 


27 Printed in an article entitled “Los Plafiideros del siglo XVIII” in Odriozola, 
op. cit., V, 327-328. This is also reproduced by Medina, op. cit., p. 365, who 
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The majority of the metrical compositions and prose works included 
in this list suffered excessively from the gongoristic tendencies of the 
day. The artificiality and extravagance of most of them seem a 
perversion of the exceptional talents of the author. Yet amidst this 
indigestible mass there is an occasional fragment whose grace and 
charm give an indication of what might be expected of him if he 
had written with less facility and less conformity to prevailing fash- 
ions. The poetry as well as the other forms of the literature of the 
period was essentially aristocratic and intended for those few minds 
capable of comprehending exaggerated conceits and able to pursue 
a tenuous if existing thought through the mazes of a distorted syntax. 

In 1709 the Viceroy, Marqués de Castell-dos-Rius, organized an 
Academy which met each Monday in his Palace until his death the 
following year. The most distinguished poets and poetasters of 
Lima—the latter especially were legion—were admitted to mem- 
bership in this exalted body and among them Don Pedro. A 
sort of journal was kept called the Flor de Academias in which the 
record of proceedings and the verses read by the poets in each of 
the meetings were placed. Later Don Pedro founded a similar as- 
sembly termed “The Academy of Mathematics and Eloquence,”’ which 
fostered poetical jousts and other ceremonies of a public nature. 


If we are unable to appreciate Peralta’s poetry today we may 
marvel, at least, at his remarkable ability to versify not only in 
Spanish but in other languages as well, particularly in French and 
Italian, which he seems to have learned without a teacher. In 1703 
he wrote two lengthy poems in French in honor of Philip V and Louis 
XIV. From a few stanzas available of his metrical work in Italian 
it would seem that his efforts in that language were crowned with 
greater success than in his own. It was he who greeted a son 
of Italy in his native tongue when the latter, Carmine Caraciolo, 
Prince of Santo Bono, arrived in Lima in October, 1716, as the 
twenty-seventh viceroy of Peru.** Also to Don Pedro probably be- 
longs the distinction of writing the first work in Italian printed in 











states that it was originally printed in Guillermo de Rio, Monumentos literarios 
del Peri (Lima, 1812), 66 fl. Gutiérrez, op. cit., Vol. X, attempted a more re- 
liable catalogue of Peralta’s writings (See pp. 336-360), but it is very inade- 
quate. Medina, op. cit., II, 365-366, offers a list of Peralta’s works taken from 
the prologue of the Lima Fundada. This includes printed works and manu- 
scripts para imprimir. 


°8 Gutiérrez, op. cit., IX, 557, who reproduces a sonnet of welcome in Italian 
composed by Peralta. 
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Lima.2’ This was entitled Stanze panegyriche che consacra all’ 
Eminentissimo Signor il Signor Cartinale Alberont. . . . Numerous 
other and equally ephemeral works published during his life time 
contain sonnets and longer poems in Spanish, Italian, French, and 
Latin which he contributed, but with these we cannot be concerned 
here.*” 

No discussion of Don Pedro's poetical activities is complete, how- 
ever, without some reference to his most ambitious undertaking—an 
epic poem. This was entitled Lima Fundada o Conquista del Peru*' 
and in it he sought to immortalize in a fitting fashion the valiant 
exploits of Francisco Pizarro in ten cantos with a total of 1,183 
octaves. 

In his prologue to this work we are regaled with his philosophy 
of poetry and certain deductions which he had made from his study 
of the great epics such as the Odyssey and especially the Aeneid. 
All of this genre, he found, had certain characteristics in common 
among which were: the selection of a dominant military hero as the 
chief protagonist, an essential unity of action, and the interspersion 
of amatory incidents together with the participation of gods and 
goddesses and the personification of moral attributes as allegorical 
elements “without which its [the epic’s] verses would be metrical 
walls stripped of adornment and its cantos pieces of poetry devoid 
of grandeur.” 

All of these requirements have been met, he felt, in his Lima 
Fundada. Surely it would be impossible to find a more warlike hero 
than the famous Pizarro whose achievements had outshone those of 
Achilles, whose travels had exceeded those of Ulysses and whose con- 
quests overshadowed those of Aeneas; all the countries represented 
by those legendary heroes was not a shred compared to the domin- 
ions that Pizarro had given to the Spanish Emperor, Don Pedro 
asserted. The conquest of this vast realm and the founding of 
Lima—which gave the title to his epic—supplied the unity of action. 
In the amatory incidents the Peruvian bard felt that he had im- 
proved upon those of Homer since he had made Pizarro’s love affair 





2" Medina, op. cit., II, 295. 

3° Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la Poesia Hispano-Americana, I, 
214-218, gives titles of a long list of certdmenes and other works in honor of the 
royal family and public officials. Many of these publications contain contributions 
of Peralta. 


- Reprinted in Odriozola, op. cit., occupying the entire first volume of this 
series. 
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with the Inca princess more chaste and the demands of decorum 
were met by having their amours terminate in marriage. Historical 
fact, moreover, Don Pedro explained, made this a necessary outcome. 
Regarding the allegorical elements which he deemed so essential in 
a poem of this sort, he frankly admitted that Vergil offered him the 
model that he aspired to imitate. And throughout all, besides, he 
has been sensible of the precepts of Boileau in his Art poétique.®? 

Concerning the introduction of new words, a common habit among 
the poetasters of his day, he remarked naively, “I have always been 
an enemy of this device . . .” and, after quoting various latinisms 
which he regarded as ridiculous among the modern writers, he de- 
clared disdainfully that the latter “in order to make elegant Spanish, 
invent a barbarous Latin.” For one who sinned as grievously in a 
literary sense as Don Pedro this unctuousness is diverting. 

But there was one feature about his opus magnum that perturbed 
the poet. This was the addition of marginal notes designed to assist 
future generations of commentators (for it is evident that Don 
Pedro was optimistic about the possibility of his epic becoming a 
classic). This was something of an innovation, although there were 
precedents for the same, and he feared that it might prove distracting 
to the reader. But he might well have spared himself this anxiety 
for today the general reader probably finds more of interest in these 
addenda than in the dreary octaves which parade the vices and poor 
taste of the period in which they were created. In these notes he 
is at pains to explain classical and historical allusions, but more in- 
teresting to the biographer of Don Pedro are the numerous bits of 
information about himself and his theories of natural phenomena. 
He expatiates upon the cause of earthquakes,** their effect upon 
crops,** the scarcity of rain in the Valley of Lima in summer,** and 
the origin of mines and mineral deposits*® as well as the frequent 
references to his astronomical observations already noted. 

The judgments of critics on this work have not been gentle and 
today his epic is scarcely read. The shortness of the time employed 
in its composition (Don Pedro wrote in the prologue that he had 
spent hardly a year and a half with many interruptions on the actual 








82 See prologue of Lima Fundada. 

“8 See Canto VI, footnote 20; Canto VII, footnotes 80, 81. 
34Canto VI, footnote 85. 

%> Canto VIII, footnote 5. 

*6 Canto VIII, footnote 37. 
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writing) together with its all-too-faithful reflection of the current n 
evils of the literature of the day, made it fall far short of the e 
aspirations of its creator. Yet here and there the dullness of his , 
epopee is relieved by an octave of lyric quality and it still preserves [ / 
some interest to the historian. ‘ 
A work of Peralta with greater claim upon the attention of the ( 
student of history is the Historia de Espana Vindicada which appeared é 
in 1730 in the capital of Peru. This ranks among the greatest his- 
| 


torical works published in any of the Spanish colonies and is an 
eloquent testimony of the scholarly zeal and industry of its author. | 
To attempt a comprehensive history of the motherland from its legend- 

ary beginnings to contemporary times was a bold undertaking in this | 
remote possession of Spain. Don Pedro earnestly endeavored to 
utilize all previous historical investigations in his effort to make the 
work authentic. That the finished product fell short of the mark 
is not hard to understand; yet, considering the heavy disadvantages 
under which Don Pedro was compelled to labor, the result was truly 
remarkable. Though he had never visited Spain itself, many of his | 
geographical descriptions were amazingly accurate. Even one of his ~ 
severest critics acknowledges his skillful handling of classic sources and 
applauds his vigorous attack on the false chronicles.** If the Creole 
historian was too credulous in accepting certain myths, he was not 
unique in this. Other historians in Europe with better opportunities 
for research fell into the same error.*> 





pa 


Only one volume of this work appeared in which the history of 
Spain was brought up to the death of the Gothic king, Luivigildo. 
The second part was completed and ready for the press but, ap- 
parently, was never printed.*® It is not unlikely that this was 
more interesting than the first as it included an account of the con- 
temporary events of the reign of Charles I]. Presumably the failure 
of the latter volume to appear was due to the fact that Don Pedro was 
not as fortunate in finding a liberal patron to pay the costs of 
publication as he had been with the first volume. 


Not the least scintillating facet of the genius of this Peruvian 
Creole was his ability as a playwright. Though he did not devote 








°7 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., II, 210. 

~~ Riva Aguero, La Historia en el Pert, 334-345 (also in Revista Historica, Vol. 
IV, Trimestres I y IT, 139-148), discusses Peralta’s Historia de Espana Vindicada 
at some length. 

39 Riva Agiiero, La Historia en el Perté, p. 336. 
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much of his time or energy to creative writing of this sort, his few 
efforts as a dramatic poet were more successful than those in the 
role of a composer of epics.*? These comedias with their associated 
loas, entremeses, etc. are extant.‘ Triunfos de Amor y Poder is 
a mythological play which, at the order of the Viceroy, Diego Ladron 
de Guevara, was performed in 1710 in honor of the Spanish victory 
at Villaviciosa. A play of the Calderonian type was Afectos vencen 
finezas staged at the celebration of the birthday of another Viceroy, 
Diego Morcillo Rubio de Aunoén. One of the accompanying theatrical 
pieces imitates a scene from Les Femmes Savants of Moliére. 


The third of this trio is one of Corneille’s tragedies, Rodogune, 
adapted to the Spanish stage and represented in Lima under the 
title of Rodoguna. All of these dramatic compositions are in verse 
and offer, in contrast to the dreary monotony of the octaves of the 
Lima Fundada, a wide variety of meters. Perhaps the greatest sig- 
nificance attached to these dramatic efforts of Don Pedro is the fact 
that, although they were written and performed in far-away Peru, they 
represent some of the oldest imitations of the French theatre on 
the Spanish stage.* 

Towards the end of his long life (for he lived to be eighty) Don 
Pedro turned from his work of a more secular nature and gave 
himself up more and more to pious reflection and religious devotion. 
No doubt his growing infirmities turned his attention from more 
mundane matters to a contemplation of the Beyond. These cogita- 
tions moved him to compose a final literary work which was to be 
an ardent expression of his piety. This took form in his Pastén y 
Triunfo de Cristo, consisting of ten prayers or meditations, which was 
published in 1738. But this sincere manifestation of his religious 
fervor was not to bring his declining years the tranquillity and _ re- 
pose that he undoubtedly expected. Notwithstanding that this little 
work had appeared with the flattering aprobaciones of two of the 
censors of the Inquisition, it came under the displeasure of that 
judicial body. 

This was not the first time that Don Pedro had had difficulties 


'’ Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., I, 211. 

*! Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera y Leirado, Catdlogo iogrdéfico-biblio- 
grafico del Teatro antiguo espanol, Segundo Suplemento, p. 721. The writer has 
photographic copies of a manuscript of these plays and is now preparing them for 
publication. 


*? Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., II, 212. 
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with the Holy Office. In 1733, at the behest of the Viceroy, Marques 
de Castel-Fuerte, he had written a description of an auto-de-fe.* At 
that time the tribunal of the Inquisition was controlled by a group 
of unprincipled men who were openly corrupt and immoral. They 
sought, however, to fore-stall criticism by appearing exceedingly zealous 
in behalf of the Catholic religion; consequently, the actions and 
utterances of anyone of prominence were scrutinized with a malevolent 
eye in quest of something which might be interpreted as heretical 
or subversive. The number of autos-de-fe and other barbarous spec- 
tacles increased rapidly while fear and suspicion became widespread. 
These vicious inquisitors now turned their attention upon this inno- 
cent description written by Don Pedro and, beneath the miss of 
artificialities and gongoristic exaggerations with which it was heavily 
freighted, they pretended to detect a subtle criticism and disapproval 
of their own acts. They eagerly pounced upon this as an oppor- 
tunity to embarrass the venerable scholar and would have required 
his presence before their court if they had not been reminded in no 
uncertain terms that the Viceroy, Marqués de Castel-Fuerte, would not 
tolerate any such annoyance to his good friend and counselor.** 

Was it the failure on this occasion to get Don Pedro into their 
clutches that moved them a short while later, when the Marqués 
de Castel-Fuerte was no longer governing the viceroyalty, to perceive 
heterodox statements in the Pasién y Triunfo de Cristo? ‘“Scandal- 
ous, false, blasphemous and heretical” this pious work was branded 
and they called upon its author to make a satisfactory explanation 
in their presence. And was it the helplessness of the old scholar, 
now that he was without a defender and ill in mind and body, that 
emboldened them to issue these harsh and peremptory summons? Tor- 
tured by frequent attacks of gall-stones and gout that made physical 
movement nearly impossible, he begged them to send him a copy 
of their accusations. This was denied by the Inquisition at first 
who brutally insisted upon his personal appearance before their 
court. The manifest impossibility of this, however, resulted in a 
compromise in which a commission from the Holy Office was sent 
to Don Pedro’s house. His own defense before that committee only 
enmeshed him in greater difficulties, but at length he succeeded in 


43 “Relacion del Auto de fe .. . celebrado por el Sagrado Tribunal del Santo 
Oficio . . . en el dia de 12 de Julio de 1733... , Lima, 1733. 


44 Riva Agiiero, La Historia en el Perti, 325. See document of Inquisition 
dealing with this incident in Medina, op. cit., II, 372. 
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winning their reluctant consent to a delay of one month in which 
he might draw up a written refutation of the charges against him. 
Though the gout had not spared even his right hand and writing, 
consequently, was a painful effort, he presented a lengthy justifica- 
tion of the statements to which the court had taken exception. After 
a great deal of quibbling this document, into which Don Pedro brought 
all the sources of his erudition, was finally accepted by the tribunal 
who, no doubt, felt cheated of their prey. 


This disturbing experience with the Inquisition occurred in 1740. 
The remaining three years of his life seem to have been spent un- 
molested by other than his bodily afflictions. These grew rapidly 
worse until on April 11, 1743, he felt that the end was fast ap- 
proaching. The necessary officials were summoned to his bedside 
and upon that date he made his will designating the Marqués de Casa 
Calderén as his sole heir.4° Nearly three weeks later, on April 30, 
this great scientist and humanist breathed his last. 


Today it is easy to perceive the defects of the character and work 
of this remarkable Creole, and we can wish that he had been less 
willing to debase his pen to the stupid and blind adulation of the 
constituted authorities and the established institutions among which 
he spent all his life. There is little that is picturesque or stirring 
in his career nor do we note those positive and virile virtues of fear- 
lessness and independence in thought and action which characterized 
his correspondent and admirer, Feijoo, for example. He was essen- 
tially a conformist to whom, apparently, the existing order was 
satisfactory and against which it did not occur to him to rebel. 
But let us consider briefly the environment in which he was reared 
and from which he never escaped. While it was the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Europe Don Pedro was really living in the Middle Ages—the 
Middle Ages before the freshening breath of the renaissance had begun 
to make itself felt. If in Europe the clergy as well as the secular 
were becoming divided into two camps on the question of the reaction 
against scholasticism, the colonies of Spanish America, and especially 
the viceroyalty of Peru, was unaware of it. The authority of the 
Church was paramount and undisturbed; the subversive doctrines 
of Bacon, Descartes, and Leibnitz were practically unknown. The 
intellectual life of the colony was completely dominated by the clergy 


49 See the “poder para testar” of Peralta published by Riva Agiiero in the 
Revista Histérica, Vol. IV, Trimestres I y II, pp. 390-393. 
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so that Don Pedro breathed in the stuffy atmosphere of an environ- 
ment almost hermetically sealed against new ideas. It would be in- 
teresting to speculate upon the effect that the unimpeded current 
of new thought might have had upon this Peruvian scholar if he 
had been permitted to feel the full force of it. But this was not 
to be and his encyclopedic mind and remarkable talents were com- 
pelled to limit their sphere of activities to those approved by a jealous 
and suspicious hierarchy. It is a matter of profound regret that 
the intellectual genius of Don Pedro was not permitted to bloom 
in surroundings more favorable to its growth and development. 
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DRAMATIST VERSUS AUDIENCE IN THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By JuLIAN L. Ross 
Allegheny College 


In addition to the more formal criticism in the periodicals, much 
interesting material concerning early eighteenth-century drama can be 
found in the apparatus attached to plays (prefaces, dedications, pro- 
logues, and epilogues) and in the numerous pamphlets discussing 
single productions. One favorite subject of comment and complaint 
was the decline of regular English drama and the growth of farce, 
pantomime, and opera. In general, such outcries were of two kinds: 
either the critic censured the audience for being led away from grace 
by such trifles, or he attacked the new forms of entertainment for 
daring to compete with comedy and tragedy. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the first phase: critical opinions on the “‘degen- 
erate audience” between 1700 and 1750.1 

Since the purpose of a prologue or epilogue was to gain the favor 
of an audience, one would expect at least a tone of deference to the 
spectators. Even allowing for the fact, often proved in modern 
America, that the public enjoys being told how idiotic it is, the 
comparative absence of flattery to be found in these utterances is 
nevertheless surprising. Only a few indulged in fulsome praise,” and 
very rarely was there even a sincere defense of the age.® The great 


'For a general treatment of the dramatic criticism of this period, see C. H. 
Gray, Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 (New York, 1931), which deals 
primarily with the periodicals. Opinions of the new “entertainments” before 1750 
are discussed on pp. 49 and 66. 





“Most of these exalted the eighteenth century over the Elizabethan age. See 
the following: Bevil Higgons’s prologue to Granville’s Jew of Venice (1701), 
in which Shakespeare’s ghost is struck with admiration at the “radiant circle” 
of the audience; Farquhar’s prologue to The Beaux’ Stratagem (1707); Philip 
Frowde’s prologue to Double Falsehood (1728), ed. by Theobald as a lost play 
of Shakespeare’s; and James Thomson’s prologue to Tancred and Sigismunda 
(1745), assuring the audience that they have become so chaste and correct that 
barbaric “tinsel arts” can no longer be used. 


“E. ¢., by Steele in The Theatre, No. 1 (January 2, 1719-20): the British 
stage should be preferred to any other in Europe, and “it will not be the Fault 
of the Persons concerned in it, if it does not arrive at as great Perfection as was 
ever known in Greece or Rome.” 
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majority of writers denounced or satirized the audience. A phrase in 
Farquhar’s Discourse upon Comedy gives evidence of the dramatists’ 
usual attitude. Farquhar is begging his reader to lay aside the 
conventional reverence for antiquity; do not allow yourself, he says, 
to be led into contempt for the present age, because of “the usual 
Expressions on that Score.’* This implies that disparagement was 
the order of the day. Some of the expressions of disapproval were 
conventional affectations, characteristically self-conscious; others were 
honest statements of fear or disgust at what was thought to be de- 
generacy. With one exception” they represented only general im- 
pressions, rather vague feelings that the time was out of joint. They 
attacked their contemporary audiences on two grounds: first, that 
both creative genius and literary taste had declined; second, that 
society as a whole had grown soft and decadent. 

The first cause of complaint was the deterioration in everything 
connected with drama. Henry Carey wrote satirically of the derision 
showered on poets, “who now-a-days are held in the utmost Contempt: 
the Name of a Poet being able to overset a thousand other good 
Qualities, and render a Person the Jest of a Company, who other- 
wise might claim their Esteem.”° John Dennis had already carried 
this complaint further by pointing out that even indifference toward 
good poetry is less objectionable than a general liking for bad poetry. 
That fact, indeed, was his chief reason for risking the charge of ill- 
nature by publishing an attack on Addison’s Cato,’ the success of 
which play had shown that taste was hopelessly vitiated: “The very 
Tragick Style appears to be sinking, since the great Success of one 
very faulty Play prognosticates its Ruin more than the Miscarriage 
of twenty good ones.” This was true, he continued, because many 
factors such as prejudice, malice, or poor acting might account for 
the failure of a good tragedy; but the popularity of a poor one could 
be explained only by a widespread decline in taste.* 


From his discussion of Cato it is evident that Dennis was sincere 
in his opinion, and, of course, correct: tragedy actually was declining. 








* George Farquhar, Love and Business ... A Discourse likewise upon Comedy 
in Reference to the English Stage in a Familiar Letter (London, 1702), p. 122. 


®* The dedication to Dennis’s Comical Gallant (1702), discussed below. 
"Preface to Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1729). 
* Remarks upon Cato, a Tragedy (London, 1713). 


_ *Ibid., Introduction, p. 7. One of Dennis’s chief objections to Cato was that 
it had ‘no moral and no fable.” 
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That idea, however, became conventionalized as one of the ordinary 
things to say in a prologue; the dramatist would cry that the glory 
of tragedy was waning and could be restored only if the audience 
would support this play. How could he hope to please, when “Art’s 
a Jest, and Sense a loath’d Disease’? The audience had grown 
fickle: 


The Tragick Muse, the Glory of our Nation, 
Is thrown aside, Despis’d, like an old Fashion.® 





But since, in spite of these discouragements, the author had written 
the play, it was now the duty of the audience to prove worthy of 
his confidence. The same idea is found in both prologues to George 
Jeffreys’ Edwin, one by Higgons and one by Theobald. The former 
lamented that the discouraged muse had grown so idle as almost 
to abandon tragedy—but let the “art and nature” of this play re- 
store your “vicious taste.”'” Theobald was consoled by the fact that, 
though poetry had decayed, heroism had not. In olden times Eng- 
land had produced both bards and heroes; now the bards had van- 
ished. The ‘degenerate Age,’ as usual, had lost its “noble Tragick 
Rage”—a convenient rhyme.'' Charles Beckingham appealed to the 
audience in the same way: 


Is this the Land of Freedom and of Sense? 
And shall the pining Muse be banished hence? 
Once your fair Fav’rite, now discourag’d lie, 
And British Poetry in Britain die? .. . 
Recover with your Taste your ancient Fame, 
Nor let what was your Glory be your Shame.!* 


In these passages the cause of decline is somewhat vaguely as- 
sumed to be a lack of genius in the nation. A few authors were 
explicit on this point, charging the age with paucity of inspiration 
and lack of all creative spirit. They insisted that the labored and 
plodding character of the plays corresponded to the dullness of good 
society. What wonder if poets reared in such an atmosphere lacked 





® Prologue to Mrs. Pix’s Conquest of Spain (London, 1705). 


1° Jeffreys’ Edwin (London, 1724); prologue by Bevil Higgons, published in 
Jeffreys’ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 1754. 


'! Tbid., prologue by Theobald, in 1724 edition. 
12 Beckingham’s prologue to John Mottley’s The Imperial Captive (London, 
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all spontaneity?'* As Aaron Hill wrote, the modern poet was like 
a smith trying to fashion cold iron: he could produce the regular return 
and the jingle, but no penetration, glow, or sparkling."* ‘Now Pegasus 
is grown a Hackney-Jade.’'® Even the actors had felt the stultify- 
ing influence of the times, and the fact that they had become a crowd 
of “ranters and whiners” caused the theatre to deteriorate still more. 
In 1736 Hill tried to counteract this tendency by experimenting 
with young actors who had not yet had time to lose their first 
enthusiasm. To supply a drama of recognized merit, he translated 
Voltaire’s Zaire. He then gave the two leading parts to Mr. Hill 
(a relative of his own) and Mrs. Cibber, both of whom, being in- 
experienced, were “not disabled by Custom, and obstinate Prejudices, 
from pursuing the Plain Track of Nature.’’'® As a final opinion, we 
may observe the resignation of Theophilus Cibber, who not only ad- 
mitted the fact of decline but treated it as a natural occurrence: 


The Stage, as all things Nature’s Laws obey, 
When once Perfection comes, must feel decay.17 


All these writers agreed that poetry and drama were deteriorating 
under the deadening force of public indifference. The first charge 
against the age, then, was that literary achievement and taste had 
died. The second struck deeper, and taxed the whole society with a 
decadence of character which made people unfit to appreciate any 
higher form of art. The town was constantly accused of degen- 
eracy and over-sophistication, of liking nothing simple or wholesome, 
but demanding suggestiveness and flashy wit.'* As we should ex- 
pect, it was Steele who led this attack. In Spectator 208 he cen- 


1 Usually this point went hand in hand with an idealizing of Greek and 
Roman genius, which was always perfect. See, e. g., Sir Hildebrand Jacob’s 
prologue to his Fatal Constancy (London, 1723): 

O, for such a Muse and such a Fire 
As did of old the Grecian Bards inspire! 

Cf. Mrs. Centlivre’s prologue to The Beau’s Due! (1702), the prologue to 
Charles Goring’s Irene (1708), and the prologue to Thomas Odell’s The Prodigal 
(1744). 

‘4 Aaron Hill, Alsira (London, 1736), dedication to the Prince of Wales, p. viii. 

15 Hill, prologue to The Fata! Vision (London, 1716). 

'6 Hill, Zara (London, 1736), preface to the reader. It is interesting that the 
experiment succeeded; the play had an uninterrupted run of fourteen nights. See 
Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, Vol. III, p. 474. 

17 Prologue to The Lover (London, 1730). 

1S This was the contemporary view. It is, of course, less true of the eighteenth 
century than of the Restoration period. 

19 October 29, 1711. 
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sured the town for its poverty of taste with regard to plays. The 
women, he said, showed such levity that they attended to nothing but 
their own coquetries. Among the men, all greatness of soul was 
devoured by sensuality, and the appetites had grown stronger than 
the emotions. “A sly expression which alludes to bawdry, puts a 
whole row into a pleasing smirk; when a good sentence that describes 
an inward sentiment of the soul, is received with the greatest cold- 
ness and indifference.” It is noteworthy also that Steele thought his 
own age unique in its depravity, asserting that, though the men of 
a generation before might have neglected morality, they had at least 
retained their good sense; but in his time both were lost.*° 


This degeneracy was blamed for the inability of the age to ap- 
preciate pastoral drama. Since nature can appeal only to a simple 
and honest person, the critics admitted regretfully that society had 
passed beyond its influence. Oldmixon wrote that the sentiments of 
a pastoral ought to be suitable to people bred in happiness and inno- 
cence; “but the age is not prepar’d to be diverted with anything 
simple, easie, and innocent.’*! Allan Ramsay also regretted the 
contrast between his society and that of his “gentle shepherd.” Ad- 
dressing the Countess of Eglintoun, he begged her to turn from “an 
age grown rich in impious Arts” to read of the lost time of innocence, 
when pure love and beauty existed in a golden age, “Ere yet the 
Fair affected Phrase desir’d.”** Colley Cibber found that theatrical 
taste was actually better outside of London. He moralized on the 
contrast of the city with Oxford, where false, flashy wit made small 
appeal, and where the popularity of Elizabethan plays showed that 
the spectators still appreciated nature. In London the “metropolitan 
multitude” was lost to all natural enjoyments.”* 


Several writers, impressed by the fancied moral superiority of the 
Elizabethans, held up the former age as an example to the present. 
In simplicity and wholesomeness the time of Shakespeare was thought 
to resemble the golden age which the writers of pastoral desired. In 


2° Spectator 14 (March 16, 1711). Cf. also The Theatre No. 21, March 12, 
1719-20: “We live now in an age that does not bear so much as the appearance 
of good, and we have outlived even hypocrisy.” 

“1 John Oldmixon, preface to Amintas (London, 1698). 


*2 Allan Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd (1723): Lines to the Countess of 
Eglintoun. 


23 Colley Cibber, Apology (1740), Vol. I, pp. 136-7. 
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those days, wrote James Miller, before humanity had become de- 


graded, 


To Sense and Virtue Poets tun’d their Lays, 


For Sense and Virtue then were sure of Praise.*4 


Bevil Higgons’s prologue to Granville’s Jew of Venice, after admiring 
the showiness of the audience, went on to regret that, in spite of 
the outward lustre, all the beauties of the mind had vanished. View- 
ing nature through reversed perspectives, people indulged in unnatural 
crimes, unknown in Shakespeare’s less polished age. Dennis and 
Rowe also exalted the Elizabethans above their contemporaries. Dennis 
observed two points of contrast:*° first, moderns like only flatulence, 
and would have no tragedy in which love was not predominant, 
whereas the Elizabethans had enjoyed simplicity, naiveté, and true 
tragic emotion; second, the public taste was formed, not, as in olden 
days, by reason, but by authority and fashion. The audience was too 
sophisticated to judge accurately; but when Shakespeare had first 
appeared, “as he was a very natural writer, and [the audience| was 
without Prejudice, without Prepossession, and without Affectation, 
and without the Influence of a Coxcomical, Senseless Cabal, they 
were at Liberty to receive the Impression which Things naturally 
made on their Minds.”*° Rowe defended his story of Jane Shore 
against possible contempt because of its humble ballad origin.2* The 
old song-writers were far above moderns, he said, in naturalness and 
force: 
Their Words no shuffling Double-Meaning knew, 
Their Speech was homely, but their Hearts were true.°> 

It was believed, then, that the decline of drama was connected with 
that of society. The age lacked taste, vigor, and health. Inspira- 
tion was gone, true emotion despised, and nature replaced by super- 
ficial polish. 








“4 James Miller, prologue to The Mother-in-Law (London, 1734). 
+5 In a letter “to Judas Iscariot, Esq., on the Degeneracy of the Publick Taste.” 
Original Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Critical (London, 1721), Vol. I, pp. 70-80. 
25 Tbid., p. 80. 
27 Prologue to Jane Shore (London, 1714). 
“8 Cf. the epilogue to Chaves’s Cares of Love (London, 1705): the old audi- 
ences, though rough and rude, enjoyed good plays, 
“But in this more refin’d politer Age, 
When Quality, and Wits, and Beaux surround the Stage, 
The homely treat of Nature ne’er will hit; 
That’s too mechanick, and too absolete [sic] 
To please our finer Taste of Box and Pit.” 
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If these were the facts, however, what was the cause? Was the 
audience composed of the same kind of people as before? Had the 
race decayed since King Charles’s time, or had social conditions tended 
to shift the interest away from art? Most of the critics, satisfied 
with noting the fact of decline, did not try to answer such questions. 
Only one, John Dennis, examined the matter carefully and reached 
definite conclusions. His diagnosis, which appeared in the second 
half of his dedication to The Comical Gallant,’ was that social and 
political changes were to blame: whereas the Restoration had been 
an age of poetry and leisure, the present was one of politics and 
business. To begin with, he stated as an undeniable fact that the 
taste for comedy, which had been good in the reign of Charles II, 
was now extremely bad.*° As a first step in his inquiry into the cause 
of the change, he laid down this premise: that in any nation a good 
taste for comedy can exist only when a majority of the audience 
are qualified to judge for themselves, and when those not so qualified 
are influenced by the authority of those who are. On this basis he 
set out to show that, though in the Restoration period such a con- 
dition had existed, in the eighteenth century it did not. To prove 
the point, he postulated that, if a man is qualified either to write 
poetry or to judge it, he must possess three things: great parts, 
consisting of a strong imagination and sound judgment; a generous 
education, involving some degree of learning and a wide knowledge 
of the world; and a “due Application,’ which includes leisure (for 
no one can appreciate poetry unless he is free to give it his whole 
attention) and serenity (for the author or the critic must enter into 
all the feelings of the characters, which he cannot do unless he is 
undisturbed by worries). It was to be proved, then, that in the Res- 
toration a large part of the audience had possessed these qualifications, 
but that in the eighteenth century they were rarely found. 

As to the first point, Dennis argued, the sort of imagination and 
judgment which were necessary for appreciating comedy had re- 
cently become atrophied because of the general change from an age 
of poetry to one of business. Consequently there was now small op- 
portunity for the imagination to function, and as for the judgment, 
“a man may be well qualified to judge of Fortifications, or the Interest 


*”To George Granville (1702): “A Large Account of the Taste in Poetry, and 
the Causes of the Degeneracy of it.” 


%° As Dennis notes (p. 13), the same reasoning would apply to tragedy through- 
out. 
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of Princes, and yet may shew himself to be very weak when he comes 
to judge of Poetry.’ 

Secondly, in the Restoration most of the audience had been better 
qualified by education to judge of comedy. This was true for two 
reasons: (1) at that time education, consisting of poetry, eloquence, 
and philosophy, had fitted men for intelligent conversation on man- 
kind, and had allowed them to see the foibles of which they wrote. 
But now all conversation concerned politics. ‘Go among either the 
lame or the blind, and you shall find them intercepting the Plate 
Fleet or sending Forces into Italy.” Thus player, writer, and audi- 
ence, reduced to a dull uniformity, had ceased to observe strange 
turns of human nature.*? (2) In addition, the personnel of the 
audience had changed; there were now three kinds of people with 
no education at all, who had been unheard of in the last age: (a) 
many younger brothers of good families, who had been kept at home; 
(b) men who had made their fortunes in the war, and who, though 
they had risen from obscurity to distinction, still retained their old 
uneducated tastes; (c) foreigners who had immigrated during the last 
twenty years, and many of whom did not know English. Therefore 
the education of the earlier audience had been superior. 

Thirdly, concluded Dennis, in the Restoration most of the audience 
had had the necessary “application.” Since it had been an age of 
pleasure rather than of business, they had had the leisure to devote 
to poetry. They had also had serenity, because, feeling secure from 
the danger of civil war and being prosperous and free from heavy 
taxation, they had been the happiest nation in the world. Now, 
however, people had neither leisure nor serenity, because of the in- 
crease in business, the high taxes, and the war. Men were so burdened 
by real events that they could spare little thought for the arts; they 
came to the theater merely for entertainment, incapable of paying 
attention to artistic drama.** 

This essay of Dennis’s was the most important document in the 
case of dramatist versus audience. It rationalized the widespread 


31 Tbid., p. 11. 

’2Dennis went on to argue that this was true of the present classes of so- 
ciety corresponding exactly to the best educated in the Restoration. 

*3 Dennis made one further point to complete his argument: that formerly 
those who could not judge had been influenced by those who could, whereas 
now there was no such authority. The Restoration stage, closely connected with 
an “enlightened” court, had been supported by the taste of the king and 
courtiers; but now the court was too pre-occupied with other things to pay at- 
tention to the drama. 
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vague feeling that the taste of the age was not what it should have 
been, and showed that behind the conventional dispraise was a rec- 
ognized basis of fact. The times had changed, shifting the emphasis 
from court to town and from courtly amusements to party politics, 
bringing in new business interests and worries to replace comparative 
leisure, and enlarging the audience to include many uneducated people 
who could not respond to the best drama. Inadequate as these factors 
are to explain the whole of the change, they nevertheless show that 
the critics were frequently justified in their complaints against the 
audience, and that there were definite social and psychological rea- 
sons for the popularity of “entertainment.” 








BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE SOURCE OF SWINBURNE’'S LES NOYADES 


The fact that Swinburne was acquainted at first hand with Freneh 
literature and history has perhaps occasioned the tendency to de- 
tect, whenever possible, a French origin for the materials used by 





him in his poetry. The question of the source for the vivid episode 
described in Les Noyades is a ease in point. Dr. Riehter says: 
‘Aus der Geschichte der franzésisechen Revolution lat Swinburne 
den stoff zu Les Noyades entlehnt. . . . In diesem Gedicht 

lisst Swinburne nicht erkennen, dass ian den Versuch gemacht 
hat, Carricr von don Vorwurf dieser Grausamkeit zu befreien, was 
z.B. Louis Blane, den Swinburne so sehr verelirt, in seiner //istoire 
de la Révolution frencaise Bd.X tut.”"' This suggestion is the 
basis for Lafoureade’s statement concerning the source of this | 





poem: ‘‘Ce fut presque certainement, comme le suggére le Dr. 
Richter, dans l’Hisioire de la Révolution frangaise de Louis Blane 

que Swinburne trouva les faits (ou la légende) sur lesquels 
son poéme est fondé.’* Lafoureade adds that ‘‘Blane fut un des 
premiers a mettre une doute la verité de ces ‘mariages’. Mats Swin- 
burne a retenu Uallusion, non les doutes.’ Both Riehter and | 
Lafoureade, then, believe that Swinburne based the episode related 
in Les Noyades on Blane’s aecount and agree that he ignored 
Blane’s arguments tending to throw doubt on the authenticity of 
the ineident. 

It is more logical, T believe, to look for a source that treats the 
mariages as historieally true. Carlyle believed that they oecurred. 
That Swinburne knew Carlyle’s works is not to be doubted and that 
he was impressed by them is all but too evident in the stvle of some 
ot his prose. In addition, the larid and detailed aecount given by 
Carlyle is much more likely to have fired Swinbufne’s imagination 
than the rather tame Freneh version of Louis Blane. An exeerpt 
from Carlvle’s French Revolution will show that Swinburne could 
have had all of his material from this source. 


1L. Richter, Swinburne’s Verhaltnis zu Frankreich und Italien. Leipzig, 
1911, p. 82. The italics are mine. 
> Georges Lafoureade, La Jewnesse de Swinburne. Paris, 1928. IT, 447. 
3 Idem, p. 448. The italies are mine. 
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Rreprésentant Carrier is not sleeping. ... In the middle of the Loire stream, on 
signal given, the gabarre is scuttled. ... And women were in that gabarre; 
whom the Red Nightcaps were stripping naked; who begged in their agony, 
that their smocks might not be stripped from them. ... By degrees, day- 
light itself witnessed Noyades: women and men are tied together, feet and 
feet, hands and hands; and flung in: this they call Mariage Républicain, Re- 
publican Marriage. Cruel is the panther of the woods, the she-bear bereaved 
of her whelps: but there is in man a hatred crueller than that. . . .4 

Now compare an excerpt from Blane’s account : 


Qu’il [Carrier] ait autorisé ou ordonné les mariages républicans, sup- 
plice qui aurait consisté & lier un jeune homme nu sur une jeune fille et a 
les précipiter ainsi dans les flots, c’est ce qu’on lit dans un rapport de Romme, 
mais ce qui ne fut nullement établi au procés.5 


It is worth noting, finally, that Swinburne’s etehing of the inei- 
dent in Les Noyades is distinetly Carlylean, partieularly in the 
stress placed on contrast. Even the diction is suggestive of Carlyle 
in a lyrie mood: 


In the wild fifth year of the change of things. . . . 
Carrier came down to the Loire and slew 
Till all the ways and waves waxed red. 


I conelude, on the basis of the evidence advanced above, that 
Swinburne very probably drew the material for his poem, Les 
Noyades, from Carlyle and not from Louis Blane, as has been 
previously supposed. 


K. L. KNICKERBOCKER 
Yale University 


“FOUKE FITZ WARIN,” LEXIQUE SUPPLEMENTAIRE 

La rédaction en prose de Fouke Fitz Warin, la seule qui existe, 
fut éerite en Shropshire trés peu de temps aprés 1314. L’e@uvre a 
été traduite en anglais trois fois par Thomas Wright, Joseph Stev- 
enson, et Alice Kemp-Welch, et en allemand par Leo Jordan. La 
derniére édition du roman a paru en 1930 dans les Classiques fran- 
cais du moyen age. Dans cette édition, qui est de beaucoup la 
meilleure des sept déja parues, M. Louis Brandin a ajouté pour 
la premiére fois un glossaire du texte. En essayant de le mettre 
au point, nous espérons que ce lexigque supplémentaire facilitera la 
lecture de cette histoire divertissante dont la composition et la 
langue sont tellement complexes. 





4Everyman Edition. II, 307-308. 
5 Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Paris, 1858. X, 191. 
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Tout en laissant de c6té le précieux index des noms propres dressé 
savant professeur de Londres, nous tenons a ajouter des 


par le 


notices bibliographiques pour trois d’entre eux. 
Romania, 
fut un apotre de l’Angleterre, mort le 26 mai 604/5; 
Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen dge, 
(Paris, 1905), 
‘*Breton’’ proposée par Loth a été corrigée par KE. Brugge 

le Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, NX (i898), 
‘Geomagog’ 
ographies de A. Prati, Archivio glottologico italiuno, XVIII 
E. Faral, La Légende arthurienne, 
The Historia Regum Britanniae, 


méme a dans la 
‘* Augustyn”’ 
ef. U. 
Bio-bibliographie, | 


déja signalé 


110. Enfin sur le géant 


424: 
A. Griscom, 





1933 


M. Brandin lui- FF 


LVI (1930), 470, que 


370. La définition erronée pour § 
er dans 


les bibli- 
( eg 


> on peut consulter 





Il (Paris, 1929), 
(mH... ¥., 1929), 538: | 


et Modern Language Notes, XLVII (1932), 57, note 6. 


a, cf. demesure, poy, tieles, vueyl. 

acord, réconciliation 20, 46. 

acountrer, rencontrer 84. 

adubber, équiper 30. 

afolee, tué 66, 82. 

aportenaunte, appartenant 2. 

se apparila, s’appréta ad partir 81; se 
apparilla 31; s’aparillerent 50. 

se apresterent, s’apprétérent a@ partir 
78. 

aiiner, réunir 19, 

autre, ef. lur. 

avenyr, atteindre 48. 

baylles, enceintes 3. 

bien, cf. fust. 

ces, ses 2, 7, 27, 28, 30, 38, 47, 56, 60, 


colee, coup d’épée sur le cov 10. 
confermer, confirmer 31, 32, 54. 
eonfort, ef. maveis. 
continance, maniére d’agir, 
10; continaunce 40. 
contrarious, querellewr 30, 49. 
conuséz, reconnaissez 15, 78. 
econussez, connatssez 56. 
eristieneté, christianisme 67. 
eristieneté, monde 9, 52, 58. 
de, d propos de 62 (ligne 2), 64 (ligne 
8). 
dejouste, auprés de 73. 
a demesure, sans nombre 49. 
deseonuz, distinct, différencié 10 (ligne 
te 
desouth, 


conduite 


> 


sous 3. 


devoir, ef. pur, qe. 
devys, plan 58. 
devyser, tracer le plan de 58. 


devyser, décider 69; devysee 47; de- 


visee 85. H 

dont Fouke le Brun morust seysy, que | 
posséda Fouke le Brun @ sa mort | 
31. 

e, avec 17 (ligne 2 

enchacer, chasser 6, 27, 28, 63, S84. 

encheson, ratson 8, 49. 

endentee, dentelé 4 

ene me conuséz poynt ?, ne me recon : 


naissez-vous point ? 15. 

engyner, tromper, jouer 49, 78; engyné 
80; engynee 45 (ligne 27), 

enselereyt, scellerait 32. 

s’enveylerent, reprirent 
leurs sens 7. 

errer, agir, se conduire 34 (ligne 1), 
45 (ligne 7). 

esclot, corne 66. 

esclot, trace des sabots 72; esclotz 48. 

esposé, marié 11. 

estre, excepté 3. 

estre de, importer 22, 40. 

estroytement, profondément, anxieuse- 
ment 25. 

eynz, plutét 65. 

eynz huy, avant la fin du jour 40, 59, 


l’usage de 


7 a a 


62. 

favonyn, cf. vent. 

feffer, doter, enrichir 2. 

fermer, construire 25, S82. 

finement, sincérement 67. 

fust bien de, jowit de la pleine faveur f 
de, fut dans les bonnes grdces de 
31, 49, 63. 

hasche, hache 14, 15, 82. 

haunea, saisit 61. ) 
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honour, honneur 2, 9, 11, 12, 17, 26. 

iraseu, fdché 25. 

je ne pus meez, je ne pouvais faire 
mieux (que je n’ai fait), je n’y 
pouvais rien 44. 

jogelerie, tustruments de jongleur 44 
(ligne 11), 51. 

jogelerye, jonglerie 44 (ligne 4). 

joglere, escamoteur 52. 

jorné, combat, bataille 50. 

landreyt, cf. saundreyt. 

le jour, ¢¢ jour-la 10, 52, 56. 

lequel al chastel ou a le boys, ou au 
chateau ou ae bois 41. 

lur autre meyné, les autres personnes 
de leur ménage 27. 

malmys, blessé 33. 

maltalentz, méchancetés, actions qui 
peuvent provoquer de la haine 46. 

manace, menace 43. 

manacer, menacer 6. 

maveis confort, appréhensions 64. 

medler, ef. yl. 

meez, cf. je. 

mes ge, quoique 22. 

mestrie, commandement, gouvernement 
46. 

meyné, ef. lur. 

mout le plus, d’autant plus 1; molt le 
plus 55. 

neyer, noyer 4, 58. 

noreture, €ducation 68. 

onour, fief 2, 7, 9, 12, 29. 

oseyloun, oisi/lon 1. 

ou, avee 1, 

ou yl devyndrent, d’ou ils vinrent (7?) 
10, 

de la outre, de dela la Manche, du 
continent 35, 40. 

par, cf. yleoge. 

par my moy, grdce a mot 5. 

perye, réunion de pierres précieuses, 
prerrerves 79. 

pieté, pitié 72. 

plus, cf. mout. 

poer, forces 81. 

porture, contenance, maintien 68. 

pour, peur 4, 13; poour 64. 

& poy, presque 15, 23, 24, 71, 72, 73, 


17, 82; a poi 70. 


University of Baltimore 


prime, @ la premiére heure 51. 

pur, @ cause de 4, 7, 10, 35, 48, 63. 

pur ce qu’il devereynt defendre, a con- 
dition qu’tls défendent 2. 

pur du suen, moyennant argent 58. 

qe je ne le deveroy ocyre en dormant, 
que je ne le tue pendant qu’ 
dort 66. 

quei pur le marreis gei pur la fossé, 
tant a cause du marais qu’d cause 
de la fosse 48. 

se redressera, se retournera 47. 

refermer, restaurer 49. 

refetee, refaite, restawrée 29. 

renk, rends 22, 33. 

resut, refuge, gite 46. 

rien, point du tout 27, 33, 46. 

robbeour, voleur 62. 

santz, sans 1, 19, 21; sauntz 16, 27; 
saunz 75. 

saundreyt e landreyt, ¢d et la 68. 

se pensa que se poeit estre, tl se de- 
manda ce que cela pouvait étre 83. 

sesone, saison 1. 

seyntz, céans 14, 22, 41; seynz 18, 65. 

seysy, ef. dont. 

soleit, ef. vl. 

suen, ef. pur. 

a tieles que, @ condition que 52, 70, 
75; a teles que 54. 

trible, sorte de pelle ou de fourche a 
trois pointes 68. 

tro, trés 48; trop 56. 

uncore, encore 8S, 65. 

valer, étre utile 1, 79. 

venkera, gagnera 9. 

vent favonyn, vent d’ouest trés fort 
59. 

vertue, force 1, S4. 

victorie, victoire 25. 

vigerous, vigoureur 77. 

vigerousement, vigoureusement 3t 
62, 71, 73. 

a son vueyl, a sa volonté 56; a son 
vueil 77 

yl soleit sovent medler, i! se disputatt 
souvent 350. 

yleoge, /@ 17, 28, 53; par yleqe, par 
la, de cette fagon 32. 


~ 


» 4, 


RapHAEL Levy 


SIDNEY A SOURCE FOR SIR JOHN DAVIES 
Sonnet XXX of Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella was ap- 
parently very much in the mind of Sir John Davies when he com- 
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posed his “Meditations of a Gull.” In his sonnet Sidney presents 
certain questions on international politics which he says (lines 12-14) 
are presented to him by “busy wits,” but he does not know what his 
answers are because his thoughts are on his lady love. Sir John 
Davies presents these same questions and says that they are matters 
to which a Gull gives no thought. 
Following are the two comparable parts of the poems of model 

and imitator. 
Sidney’s Sonnet XXX:! 

Whether the Turkish new moon minded be 

To fill her horns this year on Christian coast?... 

If French can yet three parts in one agree? 

What now the Dutch in their full diets boast ? 

How Holland hearts, now so good towns be-lost 

Trust in the shade of pleasing Orange-tree? 

How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 


Wherewith my father once made it half tame? 
If in the Scotch Court be no welt’ring yet? 


Sir John Davies’ poem,” lines 5 to 12, is: 


He [the Gull] thinks not of the warre ‘twixt France and Spaine, 
Whether it be for Europe’s good or ill, 

Nor whether the Empire can itselfe maintaine 

Against the Turkish power encroaching still; 

Nor what great town in all the Netherlands, 

The States determine to beseige this Spring; 

Nor how the Scottish policy now stands, 

Nor what becomes of the Irish mutining. 


The third line quoted from Sidney’s sonnet and the first two lines 
quoted from Davies’ poem agree more in thought than superficially 
appears, for one of the three French parties referred to by Sidney 
was supported and encouraged by the Spanish government. And the 
Christian coast, of which Sidney speaks, which had chief fear of a 
Turkish attack was that of the Holy Roman Emperor. 

The similarities of these two poems are too striking to have been 
the result of accident. 


II. 


Of the ten poems making up the sequence Ten Sonnets to Philomel,’ 
by Davies, five show striking similarities to certain sonnets in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. Both Davies’ and Sidney’s se- 





‘The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. by John Drinkwater, p. 96. 


“The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. by A. B. Grosart (1876), II, 
p. 42. 


3 Ibid., pp. 99-106. 
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quences are of the usual Elizabethan type; each is addressed to some 
romantically entitled lady, and each professes to portray the poet’s 
endless affection for her. Unlike his nine Gullinge Sonnets, Davies 
Ten Sonnets to Philomel contain no hint of having a satirical purpose. 

The theme of Davies’ “Vpon Loues entring by the eares” is that 
the poet, learning that love enters through the eyes, guarded them, 
but love entered instead through his ears. As a result the poet’s heart 
is “bound in fettring chaines of loue’’ and “With loues flames .. . 
euermore consumed.” 

Sidney’s comparable sonnet is number II of the Astrophel and 
Stella cycle. The poet declares that not at first sight did he fall in 
love, but gradually and by degrees was his heart won. As a result, 
“like a slave-born Muscovite,’ the poet now employs his wit to 
“paint” his “hell,’—that is, to describe that which consumes his 
heart. 

Davies’ “Another of her sickness and recovery” is comparable to 
Sidney’s Sonnet CI. In Davies’ sonnet Philomel is said to be ill. 
Pale death, his eyes dazzled by Philomel’s “bright beauty,” sent a 
dart to kill her. But Nature defended her because Nature knows 
that Philomel is “her onely Phoenix, her chiefe pride.” 

According to Sidney’s Sonnet CI, Stella is sick. Therefore, sweet- 
ness, grace, and beauty are ill. And, 


Nature with care sweats for her darling’s sake, 
Knowing worlds pass, ere she enough can find, 
Of such heav’n stuff so heavenly a mind. 


According to Davies’ sonnet “Vpon her looking secretly out at a 
window as he passed by,” Philomel looking out of a window saw 
the poet, thinking, however, that the poet could not see her. But 
the poet declares that even though Philomel had been so placed as 
to be unseen, “Loues hot flame/ Kindled in my poore heart” would 
plainly have told him that the lady was near. 


Sidney’s Sonnet CV says that Stella has passed by but the poet 
has failed to see her in the “dead glass.” [Is not the glass “dead” 
because it is a window which does not contain the lady’s head?] The 
poet (lines 9 to 14) then expresses his regret for having failed to 
see Stella. 


The situation in the two above sonnets is the same. The lovers 
pass each other, but the ladies are screened by windows. In Davies’ 
poem the poet sees the lady, contrary to her wishes; in Sidney’s 
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sonnet the poet says he failed to see Stella, and so he heaps curses 
upon the interfering causes. 

Davies’ sonnet “To the Sunne of his Mistresse beauty eclipsed with 
frownes” is an “absence sonnet.” When his “sunne” (Philomel) is 
absent (“eclipsed”), then momentous effects are produced in the 
poet’s behavior. He weeps, cries, and sighs. The poet then asks 
Philomel to return and, with her present, his fierce love will then burn 
away the clouds of despair that now surround him. 

Sidney’s comparable sonnet is LXXXIX of Astrophel and Stella. 
This is also an “absence sonnet.” Since Stella’s eyes, so the poet 
says, which are “wont to give me my day” are now absent, momentous 
changes are produced in his character and manner of life, and “my 
night is more dark than is my day.” But “living thus in blackest 
Winter night” the poet “feels the flames of hottest summer day,’— 
that is, the flames of his strong love burn fiercely nevertheless. 

Finally, Davies’ sonnet “The hearts captivitie’ is comparable to 
Sidney’s Sonnet CVI. Go, says Philomel to the poet, and give your 
attentions to others, “Full many will it louingly embrace.” But the 
poet replies that that cannot be true, for 


. . . when your selfe into my thought do runne, 
\ll others quite out of my heart you banish, 


because of your superior perfections. 

According to Sidney’s sonnet, some one [Is it Stella? The refer- 
ence is not clear.] has told the poet that during his lady’s absence 
he can forget her by mingling with society. But the poet’s answer 


is, that while he here does “store of fair ladies meet,” yet 


... they prevail as much with me, as he 
That bade his friend, but then new maim’d, to be 
Merry with him, and so forget his woe. 
J. M. PurceE Lt. 
Marquette University. 


DR. TANNENBAUM REPLIES 

In the Philological Quarterly for October, 1932 (p. 40), Dr. Greg 
attempts to defend the “1579” dating of MS Add. 26782 (The Mar- 
riage Between Wit and Wisdom) as against my dating (1570). He 
attributes what he considers my error to the fact that I relied on 
a facsimile, without having seen the original. ‘Facsimiles,” says he, 
“are often unreliable.’ He then goes on to say that, having ex- 
amined the original carefully, he has “little doubt that the second 
limb of the last numeral is carried down to the edge of the paper in 
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a very fine and faint stroke, which is quite invisible in the facsimile, 
and that the figure is in fact a 9. I don’t say it is a clear 9, but it 
is more likely 9 than 0.” 


That facsimiles are “often” unreliable is true. But “often” is 
not “always,” and sometimes they are better than originals. I did 
not rely on Farmer’s facsimile, but had a special and very carefully 
focussed facsimile made and enlarged. That facsimile shows that the 
faint right half of the 0 or 9 does not go down to the edge of the 
paper; and even if it did, considering that the edge of the paper 
is only 1/16 inch below the visible termination of the right down- 
stroke, it would not prove the character to be a 9. That it was not 
intended for a 9 can easily be proved. In an Elizabethan 9 the 
right half of the numeral was almost invariably a long and rather 
heavy downstroke. When an Elizabethan penman, using a quill, made 
such a downstroke, he usually made it with considerable pressure, 
not with one edge of his quill. Such 9’s looked like Roman g’s. That 
the scribe who prepared the manuscript of Wit and Wisdom held 
his quill in such a position as to shade these infra-linear down- 
strokes is proved by his g’s and other leftward downstrokes through- 
out this manuscript (see Farmer's facsimile). The fact that the 
final numeral in the date on the title-page of Wit and Wisdom ter- 
minates in a fine tapering stroke just below the level of the left 
half of the numeral proves it to be an 0, not a 9. That part of a 
9 would have been a heavy stroke. This is corroborated, too, by 
the short tapering downstroke which constitutes the right half of 
this scribe’s p, as, for example, in the word “put” on page 17 of 
the manscript. 


Mr. Camden, in the same issue of the journal (pp. 408-409), 
queries whether I am right in considering Shakespeare guilty of a 
medical absurdity in the scene in King Lear in which Gloster is blinded. 
He concedes that the incident as portrayed in the play is, in the 
light of modern medical science, contrary to nature. But, he says, 
rightly, Shakespeare was accepting the incorrect science or tradition 
of his day. That being so, we have no right, it seems to me, to 
laud Shakespeare’s “medical knowledge”; we should speak rather of 
his “medical borrowings.” Incidentally it may be noted that none 
of the writers on Shakespeare’s “medical knowledge” ever mentioned 
the medical errors in the blinding scene, evidently because they wished 
to convey the impression that the god of our idolatry was infallible. 
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Mr. Camden’s quotations are really not to the point. I main- 
tained that an eyeball can not be torn out as an eyeball, as a 
globe retaining its sphericity and containing its humors. The quota- 
tion from Roger Bacon says only that “an eye that is torn out... 
cannot judge regarding objects.” But here the words “torn out” 
probably mean only “badly lacerated or punctured.” Obviously, 
Bacon would not have been so absurd as to say that an enucleated 
eye has no visual judgment. Neither does the quotation from Selimus 
support Shakespeare’s treatment of the matter; Acomat “puls out [the] 
eyes” of Aga, but he does not stamp on them to expel their “jelly.” 
Chapman’s words (‘Your eyes thrust out”) probably also mean only 
to have the eyes “jabbed out” or punctured. None of the passages 
quoted by Mr. Camden parallels the incident in King Lear. In 
closing, I may mention that Shakespeare speaks of the plucking out 
of eyes also in The Comedy of Errors, Macbeth, and Measure for 
Measure. The idea is found also in classical literature, e¢.g., in the 


Menachmi of Plautus. 
SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM. 


New York, N. Y. 


THE “TROILUS VERSE” 


According to the N.E.D. the term “rime royal,” used to define 
a poetic stanza of seven iambic lines ruiming ababbcc, was first used 
by Gascoigne in 1575. It is interesting to note, however, that James I 
of England, writing in 1585, in his Reulis and Cautelis of Scottis 
Verse’ calls this the “Troilus verse” because, no doubt, of its being 
used in Chaucer’s Troylus and Criseyde. ‘Troilus verse’ is a term not 
defined in the N.E.D. although that dictionary quotes King James’ 
work for the “Rouncefallis, or Tumbling verse.”’ (See verse 6.c.) James 
calls “Ballat Royal” a stanza, of which he gives an example, con- 
sisting of eight iambic pentameter lines riming ababbcbc. Why the 
royal author should not have accepted Gascoigne’s designation of 
“rime royal” is not clear, especially since he was probably acquainted 
with Gascoigne’s Certayne Notes of Instruction. The evidence for this 
acquaintanceship is that James and Gascoigne are the only English 
writers before 1600 who accepted the modern definition of the sonnet. 
Of course it is possible that King James arrived at his definition of 


1p. 67, A Counterblaste to Tobacco (Arber Reprints, 1895). 
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a sonnet independently of Gascoigne, but the probability is that he 
knew his contemporary’s work. 


J. M. PurRcett. 
Marquette University. 


THE HISPANIC REVIEW 


The “Hispanic Review,’ a quarterly journal devoted to research 
in the Hispanic languages and literatures, and sponsored by the 
Spanish sections of the Modern Language Association, will be published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press on January 1, 1933. 


The Editor will be J. P. Wickersham Crawford of the University 
of Pennsylvania, assisted by M. Romera-Navarro and Otis H. Green 
of the same institution, and the Associate Editors are Milton A. 
Buchanan, Alfred Coester, J. D. M. Ford, Joseph E. Gillet, Harry C. 
Heaton, Hayward Keniston, Rudolph Schevill, Antonio G. Solalinde, 
F. Courtney Tarr, and Charles P. Wagner. 


The articles in the first issue will include “The Text of a Poem 
by King Denis of Portugal” by Henry R. Lang; “The Education and 
Culture of Cervantes” by Rudolph Schevill; an etymological note re- 
lating to “toca” is contributed by Wilhelm Meyer-Libke; Alonso 
Cortés will contribute some biographical documents on Miguel de 
Carvajal, the author of the Tragedia Josefina; an article on some 
peculiarities of the Spanish expression of concessive ideas by the late 
Karl Pietsch; Aubrey F. G. Bell contributes an article on Frei Thomé 
de Jesus, a Portuguese mystic; the theatre in Mexico City, 1805-06 is 
described by J. R. Spell; and Alexander H. Krappe writes on “The 
‘Tuti-Nameh’ in Spanish Folk-Lore.” Reviews will be written by 
Rudolph Schevill, M. A. Buchanan, and G. W. Umphrey. 

The subscription price is four dollars, and the Business Manager 


is Edwin B. Williams, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Verceli-Homilien, zum ersten Male herausgegeben, von Max Forster. Biblio- 
thek der Angelsdchsischen Prosa, XII. Band, I. Halfte, Henri Grand, Ham- 
burg, 1932. Pp. VIII + 160. 

The Vercelli Homilies have been available to all students of Old English since 
the publication by Forster of the facsimile of the Vercelli Book in 1914. Edi- 
tions of individual homilies have been prepared by Wilker, Napier, Belfour, 
Forster, and Willard; and the results of some of these studies are reflected in 
Toller’s Supplement. The volume now being issued by Professor Forster is the 
first effort to present all the twenty-four homilies of the manuscript in a thorough- 
ly modern scientific edition. When complete this will contain a carefully anno- 
tated text, a comprehensive introduction, an appendix with the text of five 
related homilies, and a glossary of unusual words. 

The section now issued, containing the text of the first eight homilies and 
part of the ninth and a brief introduction, is sufficient to show the great im- 
portance of Professor Forster’s work to the general study of Old English. If 
one approaches the work with the feeling, “Just another book of medieval ser- 
mons,”’ his sceptical attitude is soon dispelled. The richness of the “word-hord” 
is unusual—both of the Vercelli text and of the numerous parallels cited in the 
notes; and the analysis of the new material is crowded with keen observations 
on phonology, semasiology, and cultural history. One is struck with the infinite 
care in the preparation of detail and with the unusual grasp which the editor 
has upon his material. To say that the volume is all that we expect of Pro- 
fessor FOrster’s mature scholarship is no mean praise. 

The purpose of the editor is not to prepare a final critical text of the homilies 
(our present knowledge of Old English homiletic literature is as yet too limited) ; 
it is, rather, to present an accurate picture of the Vercelli text. But the volume 
carries us far beyond this limited goal. Not only are parallel versions listed, 
but the notes are filled with significant variant readings, and sources are sug- 
gested and readings clarified through citations of Latin antecedents. Peculiarly 
rich notes comment on new lexicographic material both from the Vercelli text 
and the parallels. A few examples follow: inforlétan, inlétan, “admit,” I, 67; 
nihwenne, “thereupon,” I, 118; undlogen, “without deception,” I, 176; milite, 
“Soldiers” (Lat. loan-word inflected as i-stem), I, 199; dna@glian, “to nail on,” I, 
261, n. 128; ondhon, “to hang,” I, 264; genihtian, “es wird Nacht,” I, 302; 
hréod-cynn, “a reed, a species of reed,” I, 312; fulwihtweter, “baptismal water,” 
I, 331; etc., etc. Ina variant from C. C. C. C. 303 (ca. 1120) cited I, 250, n. 123, 
occurs blod-wracu, German “Blutrache,” earliest record of the word for any 
Gme. language. In III, 63 wisness occurs, the earliest citation of which in 
N. E. D. is from 1320. New evidence for words and meanings recorded only in 
poetic texts occur. Thus syn-sceada, IV, 363, confirms Beowulf 801 and makes 
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dubious the common emendation of Beowulf 707. The use of gebannan “to 
command,” V, 21, agrees with Beowulf 74. 


Certain details are open to question or difference of opinion. The homilist 
(I, 93) renders the Latin “Numquid et tu ex discipulis eius?” “Ac neart du 
pyses mannes discipul?” The use of ac as an interrogative particle is well es- 
tablished, and there seems no reason for Foérster’s classifying it as an error. The 
suggested change of cwad to gecweden hafde = Lat. dixisset, Homl. I, 85, 
n. 33a, seems unnecessary. It demands a too literal following of what after all is 
not a proved source but merely an antecedent. It may even violate the idiom 
of the homilist. Similar unnecessary clinging to exactness, possibly in violation 
of idiom, is the insertion of Pegn after his, I, 72, n. 27: “Ac ne eart Su Pysses 
mannes Pegn, Pe her oferfangen is?” Pa onsoc he sona ond cwed, 
pet he his ne were. This is excellent as it is. The definition of onsecgan, p. 13, 
n. 55, orig. “ansagen, behaupten” but here with an added color of “tadelnd be- 
haupten” is still too weak. The translation is almost “accuse.” The argument 
p. 22, n. 97 for a corona as a masculine is not conclusive, for the parallel MSS 
upon which the argument rests read beah, a masculine noun. The reading I, 328: 
Ac genam para cempena an ond mid his spere his sidan wundode, suggests col- 
loquialism and idiom; the striking of genam and ond seems the result of an undue 
desire to make for regularity and conformity. The emendation of hygdo to 
hygde, “da in-Abstracta zu Substantiven im Alt-englischen unbekannt sind,” is 
unnecessary; for analogical formations among fem. abstracts are common, and 
the oblique Aygdu is well established. The change III, 130 of swa wes he 
drifen to swa was he utadrifen may give an easier reading but may again be 
spoiling an idiom. These and similar points are minor matter, clearly open to 
different interpretation, and in no way detract from the excellence of the work 
as a whole. The more carefully one examines the volume, the more confirmed is 
his conclusion that it represents one of the richest of recent contributions to Old 
English scholarship. 

H. L. 


The Proverbs of Alfred: Studied in the Light of the Newly Discovered Maid- 
stone Manuscript. By Helen Pennock South, Ph.D. New York University 
Press, 1931. 

The Proverbs of Alfred are certainly not one of the important monuments 
of Middle English; but they are not without interest to students of gnomic lit- 
erature; and Mr. Oakden has lately shown that they deserve a place in the his- 
tory of English verse. They have been edited more or less fully a half dozen 
times, most adequately by Skeat (1907) and Borgstrém (1908), and one might 
suppose that that was enough. But Professor Carleton Brown’s discovery, a few 
years since, of the Maidstone MS, which he rightly regarded as older and better 
than any yet known, entirely altered the problem, and justified a new attack 
upon it. 

This is the task that Miss South has undertaken in the present monograph, 
originally a doctoral dissertation at Bryn Mawr College, and she has performed 
it admirably. 


Her first chapter deals with MSS and editions, and it becomes clear why a 
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new edition is wanted. Trinity, the most complete MS, is obviously some dis- 
tance from the archetype; Jesus is late and severely edited, and the transcripts 
of the lost Galba are so fragmentary that alone they could not carry us far. 
But with the help of the newly discovered manuscript it becomes possible to 
construct a text which for some three hundred and thirty-seven lines—nearly 
half the poem—comes closer to the archetype than any we have yet had. Miss 
South has done a neat piece of work, which will, I think, carry general con- 
viction. Equally convincing is her demonstration that Sifforde, where, the 
poem tells us, Alfred held court and delivered his maxims, is not, as scholars 
generally have held, Seaford, on the Sussex coast, or Shifford (Oxon.) as Spel- 
man thought, but Shefford in Berkshire. The importance of this discovery is 
that it connects the poem with the region in the dialect of which Miss South 
believes that the archetype was composed. This region was not, as most editors 
hitherto have maintained, Sussex or the South, but the border between the South 
and the East Midlands. Her long argument to establish this (pp. 64-98) is open 
to some objections in detail, but the substance is sound. Finally, if the identi- 
fication of Shefford (Berks) is correct, the date of the archetype is carried 
back to an earlier period when Alfred was not associated primarily or exclusively 
with Winchester, and thus reinforces her argument (Chapter III) that the poem 
was originally composed well before the end of the twelfth century, since, quite 
certainly, it was utilized by Layamon in the Brut (before 1205). 


Having thus securely laid her foundations, Miss South gives a reconstruction 
of the text in accordance with the theory of MS relations which she has estab- 
lished. For half of it she can do no more than reprint Trinity, but for the rest 
she is able to give a text which, if not the archetype, in all probability renders it 
closely. 


Miss South has done a difficult job extremely well. If the style were as 
good as the matter, we should have a doctoral dissertation to satisfy even our 
humanists. But one can’t have everything. And Miss South has done something 
to rescue American dissertations from an evil reputation not entirely unde- 
served. 

M. B. Ruvp. 

The University of Minnesota. 


The Wakefield Group in The Towneley Cycle. A Study to Determine the Con- 
ventional and Original Elemenis in Four Plays Commonly Attributed to the 
Wakefield Author, by Millicent Carey. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
pp. 251. 


In 1914 a graduate student writing a thesis on satire in early English drama 
stated that the illustrations cited from plays would “of course be of no literary 
value for the plays from which they are taken are so crude that they do not 
justly merit the name drama.” Dr. Carey’s monograph might well be an answer 
to this cavalier comment, for the bulk of her study is based on the theory that 
a group of plays within the Towneley Cycle is the work of one writer of 
more than average creative power. This theory is supported by the judg- 
ments of such students of the Cycle as Hohlfeld, Pollard, Bunzen, Gayley, and 
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Cady;! and Hohlfeld’s classification of all the plays into two groups, differing 
in tone and metrical form, the one adhering closely to the Biblical source and the 
other characterized by a free creative process, is in general terms accepted by 
careful and intelligent readers of the cyclic plays. 


On the basis of this assumption that “within the Towneley Cycle of Mystery 
plays exists a group which seem to be the work of one man,” she proceeds 
to a story of four plays falling within this group. These are the Mactatio Abel, 
the Processus Noe, the Prima Pastorum, and the Secunda Pastorum. As to 
method, she makes a systematic analysis of these plays “in relation to the 
literary and popular traditions of their age, considering in the case of each 
play its diction, plot, characterization, and the author’s use of humor and 
realism.” In other words, if the method is sound, her systematic study of these 
plays may be applied with certain definitive results to the other nine plays which 
she places (pp. 243-4) in this group. Her aim in this restricted study is to 
indicate the originality shown by the so-called Wakefield author and to esti- 
mate accurately his contribution to the development of drama. The final chap- 
ter, following her analysis of these four plays, is called “The Wakefield Master.” 
It includes a discussion of problems in connection with Mactatio Abel, the 
Wakefield stanza, and the Wakefield canon. In essence, it is an attempt to go a 
stage beyond the scholars listed above and to come a little nearer to allo- 
cating and establishing the work of the so-called Wakefield Master. 


From the summary which I have just made it is clear, I believe, that the 
bulk of the study proceeds on an assumption which Miss Carey makes the basis 
of the mooted problems in her last chapter; problems which it seems to me 
should logically—and profitably for the reader—have preceded her analysis of 
the four plays. That is, the analysis in the earlier chapters assumes a single 
author which the final chapter tries to allocate more clearly and establish more 
definitely. In a word, the essence of this last chapter centers in her theory 
that the best single test for the Wakefield canon is a nine line stanza. Espe- 
cially illuminating is her discussion of this metrical unit as a dramatic medium 
(pp. 225-8). The details of this whole problem are too complicated to present 
within the space of the present review. Suffice it to say that I have read 
and reread the three sections of this last chapter carefully and am convinced 
that in her study of metrical patterns as a basic test she has made an advance be- 
yond Miss Lyle, Cady, and Gayley, and that she has made a genuine contribution. 

Miss Carey’s difficulty, as I have already suggested, is that in this monograph 
she is actually doing two things: contributing to the canon for the Wakefield 
Master and making a literary analysis of four of the plays which she places in 
that canon, in main part, by the metrical test thus contributed. She would 
have clarified the matter and have made a more logical approach to her literary 
study if she had placed this interesting and able chapter at the beginning instead 
of at the close of her monograph. 


14. Hohlfeld, “Die altenglischen Kollektivmisterien,” Anglia, XI, 219 ff.; 
A. W. Pollard, The Towneley Plays (1897), pp. xv-xxx; A. Bunzen, Ein Bei- 
trag zur Kritik der Wakefielder Mysterien, Kiel (1903); C. M. Gayley, Plays of 
Our Forefathers, New York (1907), chapter XII; Frank W. Cady, “The Wake- 
field Group in Towneley,” JEGP, XI, 244 ff. 
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After a few brief comments on her study of the four plays, I shall return in 
closing to the section on the Cain and Abel play in chapter V. I accept as worth 
while and sound Miss Carey’s separation of the “original” elements in these 
four plays from the traditional and conventional, her analysis of the dramatic 
and literary qualities in these plays, and her indication of their contribution 
to the development of English drama. But until we know more about the 
method of composition of English cycles—if we ever do—lI think the question of 
the proportion of the work of a Wakefield Master as a single individual in this 
cycle is an open one. To me the most widely interesting bit in the monograph 
was Miss Carey’s contribution to contemporary and folk-lore ciements in the 
shepherds’ plays. In passing, I may remark that Dr. Malone’s interpretation of 
Towneley X’III, 1. 139, “Ye ar two all wyghtys,” as “Ye are a pair of uncanny 
creatures” (pp. 169-70), has much to commend it. 

I close my review with a comment on the Mactatio Abel section of chapter V. 
Because of the unusual coarseness or “unique vulgarity” of this play there has 
been a tendency to omit it from the Wakefield canon, or to admit it with an 
apology. Miss Carey puts her own view thus: ‘The coarseness which has 
given trouble to some critics, seems to me simply the result of youthful attempt 
to give realistic effect. Later this realism became more subtle.” All this is in- 
teresting; but I believe it is beside the point. In the first place, Cain is a unique 
character in the whole cycle. He is a villain anda rebellious boor, as artis- 
tically consistent for this play and situation as is Chaucer’s Rabelaisian Miller in 
his Tale or the clownish grave diggers in Hamlet. Furthermore, this sense of 
artistic integrity, which seems to me to exist, should fall in with the theory of a 
creative artist of more than usual power. Again, the suggestion of this play 
as a youthful attempt presupposes that the Wakefield author worked on these 
plays over a period of years, an hypothesis supported only by a personal reaction. 

The monograph as a whole is a genuine contribution to our knowledge of the 
cyclic plays. It assembles the results of wide study, reveals a sensitiveness to 
literary values, and shows critical acumen.” 

Georce R. COFFMAN. 
The University of North Carolina. 


Sprog og Kultur, utgivet af Institut for Jydsk Sprog- og Kulturforskning, ved 
Peter Skautrup og H. P. Hansen, Vol. I, section 1, Aarhus, 1932. Kr. 5 pr. 
year. 

This journal, of which the first number has just come from the press, is 
devoted wholly to the folklore and language of Jutland. It aims to present its 
material in a popular form and adequately illustrated, maintaining always, how- 
ever, a strictly scientific foundation. Of peculiar interest is the plan to make 
available, through descriptive articles, material preserved in folk-museums of 
Jutland that to most scholars outside the immediate locality is a terra ignota. 
The first issue, containing articles on runology, magic, customs and beliefs, and a 


bibliography of Jutlandiana for 1931, promises well. 
H. L. 


* The proofreading in this study leaves much to be desired. 
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